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Scythian Antiquities in Central Europe 


By T. Sutrmirsk1, lur.D., Pu.D., Hon. F.S.A., Professor of 
Prehistory at the University of Cracow 


Amonc the archaeological remains of central Europe there are some 
of quite distinct Scythian character. They testify the presence of 
the Scythian nomads on that territory in the period about 500 B.c. 
Besides, the fact that the dating of those remains is quite well established 
should provide a basis for the proper dating of those central European 
cultures which came into contact with the Scythians. 

The Scythian remains in central Europe are divided into two groups. 
To the first group belong the remains found in limited areas, with 
Scythian graves among them; those remains enable us to establish local 
groups of Scythian culture. The other group occurs among the re- 
mains of other, non-Scythian, cultures where they arrived either by way 
of peaceable trade exchange or were brought there by the Scythians 
themselves during their invasions or inroads into those territories. 

In this short article I do not intend to give any detailed description 
of the Scythian remains in central Europe or to give an appreciation of 
their artistic value. They do interest me, but only as evidence of certain 
historical happenings, and I refer to the works of Professor E. H. 
Minns,! Professor M. Rostovtzeff,2 Dr. N. Fettich,3 and others for 
their dating. 


The Central European Groups of Scythian Culture 


Let me begin with the remains forming part of local groups of Scy- 
thian culture and in particular with the remains from south-eastern 
Poland as with the most eastern Scythian finds of central Europe. 

During my excavations in that part of my country, nearly ten years 

' E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913. 

2 M. Rostovtzeff, Jranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, 1922; and the work of 
the same author in German: Skythien und der Bosporus, i, Berlin, 1931. 

N. Fettich, ‘Der Goldhirsch von Tépidszentmarton’, Archacologiai Ertesité, xli, 
Budapest, 1927; id., ‘La Trouvaille scythe de Zéldhalompuszta’, Archacologia Hungarica, 
iii, Budapest, 1928; id., ‘Der skythische Fund von Gartschinowo’, Archaeologia Hun- 
garica, xv, Budapest, 1934. 
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Description of the map 


Tue Finps 1n Centrat Europe. 


The Scythian finds outside the territories of the west Podolian, middle Hungarian, and 
the Transylvanian groups: 


Romania 


Balanoaia 
Bontesti 
Bradesti 
Bucuresti 
Craiova 
Cucuteni 
Magurele 
Naeni 
Poroina 
Scortaru 
Vadul-lui- Voda 
Versecz 


Bulgaria 
Bedniakovo 
Brezovo 
Duvanly 
Garchinovo 


Panaguriste 
Raduvene 


Western Poland 
Biskupin 
Kamienica 
Leczyca 
Smitowo 


North-west Hungary 
Bakonyszentldszlé 
Bégét 
Dunapentele 
Gyérszemere 

szony 
Sdg-Berg 
Tét 
Velemszentvid 
Zalamihdly fa 


South-west Hungary 
Kapos-Tal 
Kiskészeg 

Szil 


Central Poland 


Ginetéwka 
Kopki 
Przedzel 
Przewodéw 
Swidnik 


Slovakia 


Komdrno 
Smolenice 


Velkd HaréaS 


Moravia 
Skdla 
Jaromérice 
Katouéa 
KYenovice 
Kfepice 
Olbramovice 


Bohemia 


Caslav 

Libkovice (Likwitz) 
My’tice (Michzen) 
P§ov (Schaab) 
Vrbice (Fiirwitz) 


Eastern Poland 


Czechy 
Dubno 
Dzwinogréd 
Htuboczek 
Jasionéw 
Poczapy 


Austria 


Hallstatt 
Leibnitz 


France 
Chalon-sur-Saéne 


Silesia 
Breiter Berg 
Neundorf 
Plohmiihle 
Vogelgesang 
Zobtenberg 


Brandenburg 
Karge 
Niemitzsch 
Vettersfelde 
Witzen 
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ago, I struck some Scythian barrow-graves. Thearchaeological material 
obtained from them enabled me to work out a local group, very much 
akin to the Kiev group, which I called the ‘West Podolian’ group of 
the Scythian culture.! It was not confined to south-eastern Poland; 
it also occupied the neighbouring parts of Ukrainian Podolia and of 
Bucovina (see map). In the development of that group two stages were 
observed, the first from the middle of the sixth century B.c., that is 
from the time when the first Scythian graves on that soil appear, until 
the end of the fifth century B.c. The second stage lasted to the end of 
the third century B.c. 

The West Podolian group formed the western edge of the Scythian 
culture of the Urkainian steppes. Westward of its territory no more 
Scythian graves occur and the Scythian implements found there were 
among the remains of other, non-Scythian, cultures. Quite a lot of 
them were met in the reach of a small local group, the “Wysocko Cul- 
ture’, which was also the subject of my investigations many years ago.? 
Its close vicinity to the Scythian territory makes the Scythian findings 
inside its boundaries quite comprehensible. Farther west begins the 
territory of the Lusatian (or Lausitz) culture which extended as far 
as the river Elbe. With the Scythian findings from there I shall deal 
later on. 

Next to the Polish are Scythian remains from Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. According to Dr. N. Fettich3 they form three distinct groups 
(seemap). The first two, the Transylvanian and the middle Hungarian, 
on the middle Theiss, are to be described as local groups of Scythian 
culture. The third one, to which all the Scythian remains westward of 
the Danube belong, contains no Scythian graves and does not form a 
cultural unit. 

A more detailed and precise analysis of the Scythian groups men- 
tioned above is still lacking. They are rather similar to each other, 
the main difference existing in the burial rites; the incineration graves 
unknown in the Transylvanian »prevailed in the middle Hungarian 
group. Their reciprocal relations are obscure, and the same applies to 
the limits of the territories occupied by both these groups. 

The middle Hungarian and the Transylvanian Scythian groups are 
evidently intrusive. They owe their existence to a Scythian invasion 
from the east which took place round about f00 B.c., the route it 
followed being still a matter of controversy. 

The fact, that beside the archaic Scythian imports from the end of 
the sixth and from the fifth century B.c. no later Ukrainian—Scythian 
imports were found there, leads to the conclusion that the invading 


1 'T. Sulimirski, Scytowie na zachodniem Podolu (‘The Scythians in Western Podolia), 
Lwéw, 1936 (with large abbreviation in German). 

2 Id., Kultura Wysocka (The Wysocko Culture), Krakéw, 1931 (with summary in 
German). 

3 Chapter on Hungarian finds in M. Rostowzew’s Skythien und der Bosporus, 496. 
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Scythians very quickly lost contact with their mother country. The 
blending of the Scythian and pre-Scythian elements observed among 
both groups on many fields is evidence that the new-comers mingled 
with the old population and consequently lost their nationality. The 
fact that some Scythian graves contained Celtic elements indicates, 
however, that both Scythian groups survived until the end of the fourth 
century B.c. when the whole country was conquered by the Celts. 

The Hungarian and the Transylvanian groups were isolated groups 
of the Scythian culture and have no direct contacts with the Scythians 
of the Ukrainian steppes. They were separated by some northern 
Rumanian cultures, but owing to lack of investigation we have no 
information about the peoples who lived there at that time and their 
cultures. In fact there are no Scythian remains from the northern part 
of Rumania, except one bronze arrow-head found in Cucuteni.! 

A few Scythian implements were found in southern Rumania along 
the Danube.? They were all found accidentally, and no graves are 
known. The most interesting among them is the bronze plaque with 
figural ornaments discovered on the Bulgarian side of the Danube, at 
Garchinovo, and published by Dr. N. Fettich,3 who considers it as a 
Ukrainian—Scythian work from the end of the sixth century B.c. 
Whether the south Rumanian findings are to be considered as traces 
of a local group of Scythian culture cannot be decided owing to the 
present state of Rumanian archaeology. 

A distinct and quite well-established Scythian group is to be found, 
however, farther south in central Bulgaria.4 Some richly equipped 
barrow-graves were discovered there with imported Corinthian pottery 
from the second half of the fourth century B.c. The Bulgarian Pro- 
fessor Filov considers them to be the graves of Balkan—Thracian 
princes. On the other hand, Professor Rostovtzeff takes them rather 
for graves of Scytho—Thracian princes or Thracian princes but under 
Scythian rule. As is known from historical sources, the whole territory 
called to-day Dobrudja was conquered towards the end of the fourth 
century B.c. by Scythians and received the name of Scythia Minor. It 
seems to be probable that their domination extended farther south and 
resulted in the formation of the central Bulgarian group. 

It should be stressed that from Dobrudja, a region which we 
know for certain to have been occupied by Scythians for some cen- 
turies, there are at present no remains which could be attributed 

' H. Schmidt, Cucuteni in der Oberen Moldau, Berlin—Leipzig, 1932, 63. 

2 V. Parvan, Dacia, Cambridge, 1928, 35 f.; M. Rostowzew, Skythien und der Bos- 
porus, 487 f.; ]. Nestor, ‘Der Stand der Vorgeschichtsforschung in Ruminien’, 22. Bericht 
d. rim-germ. Komm., Frankfurt a/M. 1933, 149 f. 

3N. Fettich, ‘Der skythische Fund von Gartschinowo’, Archaeologia Hungarica, xv, 
Budapest, 1934. 

+ M. Rostowzew, Skythien und der Bosporus, 535 f.; id., The Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World, Oxford, 1941, i, 111 f.; Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte 
(Ebert), ii (1925), 135 and 207. 
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to them.! Perhaps some future archaeological researches will fill 


that gap. 


Scythian Remains in the Reach of Other Cultures 


The Scythian remains I dealt with up to now belonged to the local 
groups of Scythian culture. But there were still more Scythian re- 
mains found farther west, about fifty altogether. They were never 
described as a whole. Some of the more spectacular had excited a wider 
interest; the others were considered from the local point of view only, 
and it is self-evident that the conclusions drawn from such studies 
cannot be competent. 

The central European Scythian remains found outside the above 
described groups of Scythian culture are geographically very dispersed 
(see map). They were all found within the limits of other cultures, most 
of them within the boundaries of the Lusatian culture, and quite fre- 
quently among the remains of those cultures, that is on settlements or 
strongholds, in graves or treasures. 

Two quite distinct forms of those Scythian remains can be distin- 
guished. The first are the remains which are to be regarded as traces 
of Scythian inroads and their sojourn in those lands. The second 
are certainly imports and can be regarded as traces of a peaceable 
trade. They do not all belong to the same period. Most of the western 
Scythian remains, and especially those which indicate the traces of 
Scythian inroads, dated from the end of the sixth and the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. Only a few Scythian remains were later, dating 
from the fourth century B.c. 

I begin the general survey of all those remains with the western 
Hungarian finds.2 They were all found accidentally and scattered. 
They consist of arrow-heads, kettles, rings, etc. Some of them were 
found among the remains of the great foundry of the Hallstatt period 
at Velemszentvid. 

The presence of those finds in close proximity to the middle Hun- 
garian group, the western boundaries of which are not exactly known, 
do not need any explanation. 

Next to them are two finds from Austria. The one is an iron sword 
from Leibnitz3 in Steiermark. Its Scythian origin is uncertain, and 
W. Ginters did not mention it in his work devoted to the Scythian 
swords.+ The second is a single arrow-head from a skeleton grave of 
the famous Hallstatt cemetery.5 Unfortunately, no conclusions can be 

1 M. Rostowzew, Skythien und der Bosporus, 493. 

2 Enumerated by N. Fettich in his chapter on Hungarian finds in Rostowzew’s Skythien 
und der Bosporus, 522 f. 

3 L.v. Marton, ‘Der Verwandtenkreis des Parierstangendolches von Klein Neundorf Kr. 
Gérlitz’, Altschlesien, v, Breslau, 1934, 209 f., table xxxvitl, 3. 

4 W. Ginters, Das Schwert der Skythen und Sarmaten in Sidrussland, Berlin, 1928. 


5 E.v. Sacken, Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt in Oberisterreich und dessen Altertiimer, Wien, 
1868, 37-8, table 10. 
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derived from this fact because this grave was not one of the important 
one. 

The most western Scythian find came from Chalon-sur-Saéne in 
eastern France.! It consisted of two arrow-heads found in 1765 on an 
ancient battlefield, according to the old description. It is very difficult 
to judge properly this find because there are no Scythian remains in the 
wide space between it and the next Scythian finds from central Europe. 
Perhaps these are the traces of a single Scythian inroad which pro- 
ceeded as far as France? 

The Bohemian Scythian remains, five all together, exhibit other 
characteristics, being later than those previously described.2 The 
mostly came from Celtic graves or settlements from the early La 
Téne period. One of them, from Libkovice, was a point made from a 
broken bone horse-bit with an animal head on the other end, carved 
in the Scythian style of the fourth to third century B.c. Another one, 
found at PSov, was a bronze ram head in Scythian style of the fifth 
century B.C. 

The majority of the central European Scythian remains were found 
on the territory which was at that time occupied by the Lusatian cul- 
ture. There are four unimportant finds from western Slovakia which 
were found scattered.3 Some arrow-heads came from the Lusatian 
settlement of the late Hallstatt period at Smolenice. 

The few Scythian remains ei Moravia* were all arrow-heads 
found in each case among the remains of the settlements of the Lusa- 
tian culture from the end of the Hallstatt period, or strongholds, one 
of them in Katouéa on a considerable height of 1,600 feet. 

By the way I should point out that most of the arrow-heads found 
in central Europe are three-coned, a type which did not appear earlier 
than at the end of the sixth century B.c.5 

Next are the Silesian finds.6 Among them is an iron sword found in 
one of the sixteen skeleton graves at Plohmihle. It belongs to the 
Hungarian—Scythian type of the fifth to fourth century B.c.7 To the 


' G. Baron de Bonstetten, Recueil d’antiquités suisses, Berne—Paris—Leipzig, 1855, 
26, table 11, 9. 

2 H. Preidel, ‘Der Skytheneinfall in Ostdeutschland und die skythischen Funde aus 
Bohmen’, A/tschlesien, v, Breslau, 1934, 215-19, table xxx1x. 

3 J. Eisner, Slovensko v pravéku (Slovakia in the Prehistoric Time), Bratislava, 1933; 
N. Fettich, chapter in Rostowzew’s Skythien und der Bosporus, 522. 

+ J. Skutil, ‘Znaleziska scytyjskie z Moraw i Slaska czeskiego’ (Les Trouvailles scythi- 
ques en Moravie et en Silesie), Przeglad Archeologiczmy (Archaeological Review), v, 
Poznan, 1935-6, 70-3. 

5 P. Rau, ‘Studien zur Chronologie der skythischen Pfeilspitze’, Mitteilungen der 
Autonomen Soxialistischen Rate-Republik der Wolgadeutsche, iv, Pokrowsk, 1929. 

® M. Jahn, ‘Die Skythen in Schlesien’, Schlesiens Vorzeit in Bild und Schrift. N.F., 
ix, Breslau, 1928, 11-25; id., ‘Neue skythische und keltische Funde’, A/tschlesien, iv, 
Breslau, 1934, 112-26. 

7_N. Fettich, ‘Der skythische Fund von Gartschinowo, 39. 
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same period seems to belong the iron sword found at Neundorf.' Its 
Scythian origin is uncertain, and W. Ginters? does not mention it, 
The golden ring from Vogelgesang from the fourth century B.c. repre- 
sents a Celto—Scythian or, perhaps, even Celto—Greek type.3 The other 
two Silesian finds were Scythian arrow-heads found among the ashes 
of ramparts of the strongholds belonging to the Lusatian culture of the 
late Hallstatt period. 

The same applies to the arrow-heads from three Lusatian strong- 
holds in the province of Brandenburg.4 From this province came also 
the most attractive, undoubtedly, of all the western Scythian remains, 
the find from Vettersfelde.5 It was discovered accidentally in 1882; 
some of its contents perished, and it consists now of thirteen objects, 
mostly golden, kept in the Antiquarium in Berlin. They have been 
published many times. The description lacks an account of the circum- 
stances in which this find was made; nevertheless, it is commonly 
agreed that it formed part of the grave of a Scythian prince. 

To the Scythian remains from Poland,° apart from those previously 
described which were found in the south-eastern part of my country, 
belong some arrow-heads found among the ashes of a Lusatian strong- 
hold at Kamienica near Thorn, dating from the late Hallstatt period. 
From two treasures of the late Hallstatt period found in central and in 
southern Poland, and from Lusatian cemeteries in central Poland of 
the same period, came some bronze ear-rings of a particular shape, a 
type well known in the Podolian and in the Kiev groups from the sixth 
to fifth century B.c.?7 The three other Polish finds consist of a bronze 
knife, of a single arrow-head, and the last one of a bronze frame, pro- 
bably Scythian work, found on the well-known late Lusatian settle- 
ment of Biskupin.® 


The Scythians and the Lusatian Culture 


The Scythian remains of central Europe have a great significance 
for the reconstruction of the historical happenings in that territory. As 


1 L. v. Marton, ‘Der Verwandtenkreis des Parierstangendolches von Klein Neundorf 
Kr. Gérlitz’, A/tschlesien, v, Breslau, 1934, 209 f., table xxxviil, I. 

2 Loc. cit. 3M. Rostowzew, Skythien und der Bosporus, 487-8. 

4 Enumerated by H. Kithn, Die vorgeschichtliche Kunst Deutschlands, Berlin, 1935, 
140; also Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte (Ebert), xiv, pp. 159-60. 

5 A. Furtwaengler, Der Goldfund von Vettersfelde, Berlin, 1883; Reallexikon der Vor- 
geschichte (Ebert), xiv, 156 f. 

6 They were enumerated first by Professor J. Kostrzewski in Reallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte (Ebert), xii, 230-2; then T. Sulimirski, Scytowie na zachodniem Podolu 
(The Scythians in western Podolia); some new finds were published in the archaeological 
monthly review Z Orchtani Wiekéw (From the Abyss of Centuries), Poznan, in 1938-9 
(only in Polish). 

7 Similar ear-ring was found in Tépidszentmarton (Hungary) together with the golden 
stag (N. Fettich, ‘Der skythische Fund von Gartschinowo’, table vi, 2). 

8 This settlement was described by Professor J. Kostrzewski in 4ntiguity, xii (1938), 
311-17. 
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I pointed out before, the majority of those remains were found on the 
territory which was at that time occupied by the Lusatian culture. The 
proper appreciation of them should be very helpful in the study of that 
culture. 

The Lusatian, or Lausitz, culture was one of the several groups of 
urnfield cultures in central Europe during the Bronze Age and the 
early Iron period. According to Professor Childe! it occupied such a 
pre-eminent position that it may even claim to be the parent of all the 
other urnfield cultures. The gradual development of this culture can 
be investigated over a period of about 1,000 years, the kernel of it 
being in Lusatia, Silesia, and western Poland. Later on it spread far 
beyond those boundaries. Archaeological maps reveal, however, 
differences when showing the boundaries of the territories occupied 
by it.2 They are, in particular, wrong as far as the eastern boundaries 
are concerned. The investigations of Polish scientists} have proved 
that they extended eastwards to the river Bug; thus in the period round 
about 900-800 B.c., that is during the time of its greatest development, 
the Lusatian culture affected the lands from the rivers Oder, Elbe, and 
Saale, south to the Danube near Vienna; in the east it reached from 
Danzig down along the river Bug to Lwéw and then along the Carpa- 
thian mountains through the Tatra mountains to Slovakia (see map). 

However, a new question arises: What were the boundaries of the 
Lusatian culture at the time when it came into contact with the Scythians? 

That question is closely linked with the problem of the decay of the 
Lusatian culture which the German scientists dated round about 500 
B.c. The leading part in the annihilation of it was to be played by the 
Face-urn (or Cist-graves) culture, claimed by the German scientists to 
be a culture of an early Teutonic people, the ‘Friih-Germanen’.+ 

Three stages of the expansion of that culture may be observed, as 
shown on the map, drawn after that of Dr. Wahle.5 During the second 
stage, generally dated about 500 B.c., the river Oder in Silesia might 
have been reached. A corridor between that culture and the Sudeten 
mountains was supposed to have been left, and precisely this corridor, 
thought to have been inhabited by the old Lusatian population, might 
have been raided by the Scythians, as shown on the map published 

1 V. G. Childe, ‘The Lausitz Culture’, Antiquity, ii (1928), 37 f. 

2 V. G. Childe, Antiguity, ii (1928), map on p. 41; Deutscher Kulturatlas (G. 
Liidke and L. Mackensen), Berlin—Leipzig, 1931, i, maps 11, 15a, and 16; E. Wahle, 
Deutsche Vorzeit, Leipzig, 1932, maps 3 and 4; H. Kihn, Die vorgeschichtliche Kunst 
Deutschlands, Berlin, 1935, map on p. 328, etc. 

3 L. Kozlowski, ‘Mapy Kultury Luzyckiej’ (Maps of the Lusatian Culture), Kewarta/nik 
Historyczny (The Historical Quarterly), xl, Lwéw, 1926; W. Antoniewicz, Archeologia 
Polski (Archaeology of Poland), Warszawa, 1928, fig. 22; T. Sulimirski, Ku/tura Wysocka 
(Wysocko Culture), Krakéw, 193; id., ‘Problem ekspansji kultury tuzyckiej na Ukrain’ 
(The Problem of the Expansion of the Lusatian Culture into the Ukraine), Wiadomosci 
Archeologiczne (Archaeological News), xiv, Warszawa, 1936. 

+ E. Petersen, Die friihgermanische Kultur in Ostdeutschland und Polen, Berlin, 1929. 

5 Id., loc. cit., table 36; E. Wahle, Deutsche Vorzeit, map 5. 
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by Professor Jahn from Breslau University. In a special article 
Professor Jahn! emphasized the fact that the Scythians ‘very wisely’ 
avoided the lands which had just been occupied by the ‘unerschiitterte 
Grossmacht der kampferprobten Germanen’! 

Nevertheless, some of the Scythian implements dating from about 
500 B.c., found among the remains of Lusatian culture, e.g. the arrow- 
heads from the ashes of the stronghold near Thorn in north-western 
Poland, found on the territory claimed to be occupied at that time by 
the Face-urn culture (see map), disprove the German theories. In the 
light of those discoveries a new chronology is to be established for the 
latest period of the Lusatian culture and for the successive stages of 
the expansion of the Face-urn culture. 

The burnt and devastated Lusatian strongholds in Moravia, Silesia, 
Brandenburg, and in northern Poland give the idea of the extent 
of the Scythian invasion which took place round about 500 B.c. 
There is no doubt that it affected Lusatian culture very strongly and 
eventually weakened it. It was certainly the turning-point in the de- 
velopment of it from which the decay began. The new culture, the 
Face-urn culture, is indebted to those events for its success. 

It is very difficult to say if there are definite traces of many Scythian 
invasions into central Europe or of one only. The fact, however, that 
all the remains testifying to the presence of Scythians came from about 
the same time, implies the judgement that it was rather one invasion 
only. The late Rumanian Professor Parvan? believed that this invasion 
proceeded by three ways, two of them leading to Transylvania and to 
Hungary, the third one along the Carpathian mountains, through 
southern Poland, reaching Silesia and Brandenburg. This third way 
has been commonly accepted as unquestionably correct. 

There are, however, no traces of Scythian invasion in southern 
Poland; and the Lusatian stronghold near Thorn in the north-western 
part of my country was taken by a Scythian inroad which crossed 
Poland rather directly, along the rivers Bug and Vistula. 

It seems to be clear that once the Hungarian plain was taken, the 
Scythians had a convenient base to attempt expanding their power 
farther west. If the arrow-heads from eastern France have to be a proof 
of a Scythian inroad, its starting-point could be fixed in Hungary only. 
The same applies to the burnt Lusatian strongholds in Moravia. Per- 
haps the burnt Lusatian strongholds in Silesia lay on the route of the 
same invasion which reached as far as Brandenburg. In the grave at 
Vettersfelde there may have been buried a Scythian prince who fell 
while in command of it. 

Special attention should be paid to the geographic extent of the 
Scythian finds within the boundaries of the Lusatian culture in Poland 

' M. Jahn, ‘Vélkerwanderungen vor der Vélkerwanderungszeit in Schlesien’, Manaus- 


Erganzungsband, vi, Leipzig 1928, (Kossinna Memorial Volume), 271-7 and the map. 
2 V. Parvan, Dacia, Cambridge, 1928, 35 f. 
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(see map). As I pointed out before, the traces of the presence of Scy- 
thians were discovered in the western part only, while the trade wares 
were found in central Poland. On the distribution of those remains 
could be based the assertion that the eastern part of the Lusatian cul- 
ture simply surrendered to the invading Scythians, and the western 
part, where the destroyed strongholds lay, refused todo so. The extent 
of the successive stages of the expansion of the Face-urn culture seems 
to support such an assertion. This expansion started after the great 
Scythian invasion, that is later than it was supposed until now, and was 
first directed southwards, as if avoiding the territory subjected to the 
Scythians, tending eastwards probably after the downfall of their power. 


The Scythians and the Celts 


Finally, the relations between the Scythian and the Celtic cultures in 
central Europe should be mentioned. It is a problem which requires 
a special study, and I do not intend to deal with it here in detail. 

There are proofs that these peoples entered into reciprocal relations 
quite early. Professor Rostovtzeff! pointed out that the Scythian 
animal style exerted a great influence on the early Celtic art during the 
late Hallstatt and the early La Téne periods. The contact between 
both cultures tightened when the Celts began their expansion east- 
ward. During the fourth century B.c. they extended their power over 
the greater part of Bohemia and reached the Danube in Hungary. 
The Scythian implements found in western Bohemia among the re- 
mains of Celtic culture of the fourth century B.c., and the Scythian 
graves in Hungary, dating from the same time, containing Celtic 
implements or pottery,? give evidence of friendly commercial relations 
between the two peoples. 

The late Silesian finds from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
represent Hungarian—Scythian, or south-eastern European types. They 
are evidence of relations which existed between Hungary and Silesia in 
this period. However, further investigations will make it clear if those 
relations existed between the middle Hungarian group of Scythian cul- 
ture and the Lusatian culture, or with the Celts who in the meantime 
occupied that part of Silesia where those Scythian remains were found. 

In course of time the whole Hungarian and Transylvanian terri- 
ritories became likewise provinces of the Celtic culture. However, 
how this proceeded, and when the last traces of the Scythian culture 
disappeared, is still not clear. 

The traces of Celtic influence are to be seen within the west Podo- 
lian group of Scythian culture also. Some graves containing Celtic 
pottery were found there. But the Celts did not succeed in conquering 
that country. 

' Skythien und der Bosporus, p. 488. 

2 L. v. Marton, ‘Die Frihlaténezeit in Ungarn’, Archacologia Hungarica, xi, Buda- 
pest, 1933, 
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Private Purse Accounts of the Marquis of Hertford 
Michaelmas 1641-2 


By F. C. Morean, F.S.A. 


A Few months ago the catalogue of an auction sale in Shropshire con- 
tained an entry of a manuscript, believed to be of the fifteenth century, 
relating to Herefordshire. Upon inspection it was established that this 
was an imperfect rent roll, probably of the steward of a bishop of the 
see of Hereford. Unfortunately as the caption and several membranes 
are missing it is impossible to give the exact date. 

Near by in the sale room was a box of oddments, largely consisting 
of old school books and miscellaneous articles. Upon turning these 
over the writer noticed a folio manuscript volume, bound in leather, 
and found that this was the steward’s records of leases of various 
properties belonging to the Somerset family in Herefordshire in the 
seventeenth century. A commission to purchase the two manuscripts 
for Hereford Public Library was unsuccessful, but later they were 
secured by negotiation. Upon closer examination the volume was 
found to have served two purposes. It had been turned upside down 
and the one end used to record the private purse expenses of the 
marquis of Hertford for a year from Michaelmas 1641 to Michael- 
mas 1642 by William Booth, his steward. It had been intended to 
record six months’ expenditure only, but this had been extended to the 
full year, as noted in a different handwriting. 

It will be recalled that William Seymour, first marquis and second 
earl of Hertford and second duke of Somerset (1588-1660), married 
for his second wife Lady Frances Devereux, eldest daughter of Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, and that in 1641 he was appointed governor 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. He joined the king at 
York in April 1642, and some of the expenditure preparatory for the 

journey is recorded. 

A note at the foot of each page gives the total of the amounts written 
thereon. Some additions are incorrect and several have been altered in 
another hand; there are also discrepancies in some of the calculations. 

A summary of the principal items is given opposite. These may not 
be exact as some entries are difficult to classify. The figures are based 
on the totals given at the foot of each page. 

Three items stand out in the figures. (1) The large gifts in money 
and kind to the king and the princes, the royal household, and to the 
marquis’s own and other servants, amounting to £210. 3s. 10d. (2) 
The articles of clothing, costing £228. 5s. 11d., which seem to have 
been for the young people only. This sum does not seem excessive. 
The number of gloves bought is large; no less than 167 pairs are 
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specified, and there are other payments when the number purchased 
ig not given. (3) The large amount spent upon tobacco and pipes. 
Tobacco cost 16s. per lb. and 333 lb. were bought, with 16} gross of 

ipes in which to smoke it. These include 4} gross of London pipes 
for £1. 10s. 6d. and 2 gross of Gauntlett pipes for £1. 165. 6d. The 
others are not named, though it is probable that 8} gross were London 
and 2 gross Gauntlett. For the visit to York a stock of 3 gross of the 
former was laid in. Two pipe cases 85., boxes 365., and stoppers 9d. 
make up the total of £37. 45. 3d. One pound of tobacco was bought 
for ‘My honorable Lady’, but we do not know if it was for her own use. 


Personal allowances: 


in & 


The Marquis . ‘ 2890 0 


we 

fe) 

fe) 


The Young Lords. 42 12 
The Young Ladies . ‘ 22 0 
594 13 6 


Gifts and gratuities: 


The King and the Princes . 68 Ir o 

Members of the Royal Household . ‘ . 88 11 4 

210 3 10 
Furniture 16 0 0 
Tobacco, pipes, etc. ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 4 3 
£1,167 15 0 


Mr. J. Benett-Stanford says that the Gauntletts were a family of 
pipe-makers of Amesbury, now extinct there and only represented by 
a tenant of his at Norton Bevent. (See N. & Q. 14th February 1942.) 

Mr. A. H. Dunhill says that pipes were made by a man named 
Gauntlett at Winchester in the latter part of the seventeenth century and 
were stamped with a glove or gauntlet. They are described by Aubrey 
about 1680. The Winchester pipe had been noted by Ben Jonson,' 


1 This is my friend, Abel, an honest fellow; : 
He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 
Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil, 
Nor washes it in muscadel and grains, 
Nor buries it in gravel, under ground, 
Wrapp’d up in greasy leather, or piss’d clouts: 
But keeps it in fine lilly pots, that, open’d, 
Smell like conserve of roses, or French beans. 
He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper, 
A neat, spruce, honest fellow, and no goldsmith. 
From The Alchemist, by Ben Jonson. Act I, Scene 3, line 31. 
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who declared them to be the best that were made. The ‘Gauntlet’ 
mark was imitated in England and Holland. (See N. & Q. 7th March 
1942.) 

Not much was expended upon books; those purchased included a 
Bible for my lord John, and a Foxe’s Book of Martyrs in two volumes, 
which with the binding cost £4. 9s. 

The accounts largely speak for themselves, but a few notes are added 
upon some of the persons and objects mentioned therein. 


Paid and disbursed by 


me William Booth as Steward to the 
for one whole right Honoble William Lord Marquisse 
yeere of Hertford in one halfe yeare Beginin 
at Michas 1641 being the Accompt 
for the privie Purse/*And 


endinge at Michas 1642 Vizt. 


Giuen to St Theodor Mayherne! 
by the handes of my honoble Lady xls 
Fortie shillinges 
Giuen by the handes of My honoble 
Ladie to my Lady Mary Tenn xs 
shillings 


Giuen by the handes of my honoble 
Lady to my Lord Cottingtons? xx 
Gardiner Twentie shillinges 
Giuen to a man that brought 
grapes @-/vs to Fosters man 
that brought wine @-/ijs To viijs 
Lovell @-/xij4 in toto eight Shill- 
Paid to Elizabeth Gauntlett 

for Fower paire of Lynnen xs 
stockings for my Lord John3 

Tenn shillings 


Giuen to Mr. Henlies man and 


boy that brought a white Fox xij 
‘Twelve shillinges 

Giuen to Captaine Rosingham 

by comaund from my honoble lord xli 


‘Tenn poundes 


15-0-0 Sura huius paginis 9-/xvli 


[* Words underlined in a different hand.] 


PUR 


By Mr | 


By Mr Paty. 


Giuen by my honoble Lo. comaund 
to the poore six pence, to the watch 
xij‘/ To a groome that did looke to 
my lord Henries* horse @-/ij* To 
Mr. Demy Haies man who pnted 
to my Lord Henry a Nagg @-/xxs 
‘To the Queenes wardrobe keep 
@-/xls/ ‘To Sir Richard younges 
servantes @-/xiijs vj4/ the 
Queenes Pantler :/xxs. To 

John Tredeskine @-/xxs/ To the 
Queenes housekeep @-/xx*/ To ¥ 
Princes Gunner @-/xxs. To the 
servantes at Sir Richard younges 
the first of November @-/xxxs/ 

To the servantes at Mr. Kellies 
@-/xxxviijs In all Eleaven poundes 


Five shillinges 
Paid for two Trunckes by the 

handes of John Johnson for the 
use of my honoble Lord ‘Three 
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iijli 


poundes Sixteene shillinges 


Paid for silke gold and spangles 
for my Ladie Mary Ten shill 


xs 


and sixpence 


Paid for two paire of wosted 
stockings for my lord John 


iije 


Three shillings six pence 
Paid for two Garsettes for my 
honole Lord two shillings. 
Giuen to a man that brought 
Mushromes two shillings six 


pence 


Surha huius paginis 9-/xv!i xixs vj4 
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tlet’ 
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Giuen to my Lord of Newe- 
-Castles5 footeman @-/vs To 
the Princes man that keepes 
his setting dogg who prsented xs 
a brace of Partridges to my 
Ladie @-/vs In toto Tenn 
shillings 
Delivered to my honoble Lord x#** 
[sic] xxx for his Lops private xxli 
occasions T'wentie poundes- 


Giuen to the Princesse Chirur- 
-gion by comaund from my 
honoble Ladie for his paines 
taken with my Lord Henry 
and my Lord John @-/iij!i To viijli 
Doctor Gifford for attending 
my Ladie at Richmond @-/iij}i 
To St Theodor Mayherne for 
attending my Ladie at Essex 
house @-/ij!i In toto Eight 
poundes 
Paid to Besse Gauntlett for 
gloves for the three younge 
Ladies and my Lord John Five vs yj 
shillings six pence 
Paid to Clement Smith for 17 
yardes of white Flannell to make 
under petticotes for the three 
young ladies at xx¢ the yarde 


the bill is Q-/xxxiijs ilij4 and for a yard dD of 

true in the double baies at 5s 44 the yard lvs vij4 

totall, but Q-/viijs and for other thinges as by 

miscast when first __ the bill appeth amounting to Two 

paid by vs poundes Fifteene shillings seaven pence— 20-1 
20-1 


31-11-1 Suma huius paginis 9-/xxxj!i xjs id 
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20-11-7 [sic] 


20-11-3 


Paid for tenn elles of holland 
at @-/v® iiij4 the ell to make 
6 paire drawers to my honoble 


of holland at vjs the ell to 
make three wasecotes, and for 
two elles and a halfe of fine 
holland to make hankerchers 
at ix® vj the ell In toto Five 
poundes Thirteene shillings 
Paid Mr. Kirton for takinge 
out a Coppie of a Parliament 
Bill by the comaund of my 
honole Lord sixteene shillings 
Giuen to my Lord Cottingtons 
man that presented Muscouy 


Duckes ‘Tenn shillinges 


Paid to Frauncis Bolton for 

vj yardes } of Bonelace at @-/xvs 
the yard @-/iiij!i xiijs ix?/ To him for 
two yardes 3 quartés of bonelace 

at @-/xijs p yard @-/xxxiijs/ To 

him for two yardes 3 quarters 

of bonelace at @-/x* p yard @-/ 
xxvij® vj4/ To him for ix yardes 

dd of bonelace at 9:/ij* viij4 the 
yard @-/xxvs iiij4/ To him for 4 ells 
of holland at 128 p ell @=/xlviijs 

To him for 5 ells dd of holland at 
8s p ell @-/xlilijs and to Franck 

for going by water to buy it @-/xij4 
In toto Thirteene poundes twelve 


vij 
shillinges three pence 


vii xiijs 


|xvjs 


33 12 


Sura huius paginis $-/xx!i xjs vij4 [sic] 


Lord @-/lij Six ells 


For the 3 Ladies 
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Paid to Mr Cheeffin for 
an Ebony Cabbinett for my 
honoble Lord the Sume of 


Fifteene poundes 


Paid to Thomas Tudor for 
grinding and setting his Rasors 
and Sissots @:/iis vj4 For a 

glasse @-/1ijs vj4 For three newe 
Rasors @-/xv® For a hone @-/xxxs 
In toto Two poundes eleaven 


shillings 
Paid by my honoble Ladie for 14 

elles } of holland at @-/5s p ell for 
shirtes and smockes for my Lord John 
and my ladie Jeane,® and for Cushion 


Clothes and Sockes for my ladie 


Francis? and my ladie Mary8 @-/iij!i xis | 


For nyne elles $ of holland at @-/viijs 
p ell for Aprons for my ladie Frances 
and my Ladie Mary @-/iij!i xvjs. For 


aprons for my ladie Jeane @-/xxs/ For 
12 yardes of silver and silke Ribben for 
my ladie Frances and my ladie Mary 
at 3° p yard @-/xxxvjs/ For 6 yardes 
more of silver Ribben for them at 

3° the yard @-/xviijs/ For 3 yardes 

of silver Ribben at 9-/xviij4 the yard 
Q-/iiijs vj4/ For 12 yardes of 44 sattin 
Ribben at @-/x4 per yard @-/x* For 6 
yardes of vj4 taffetie ribben @-/iijs For 
12 yardes of 44 Taffetie Ribben @-/iiijs 
For 12 yardes of 24 Taffetie Ribben 
9-/ijs In toto as by the Bill appeares 
‘Twelve poundes Fower shillings six 


pence 


Suma huius paginis 9:/xxix!i xvs yj4 


|S 


18 

| 

For 

and 
my 
| 
3 elles at t -/vjs for 

29-15-6 


Paid by my honoble Ladie for 4 


For 4 Bands yardes of Bonelace at @-/xv* per 
and Cuffes for yard @:/iij!i/ For 2 yardes of bone: 
my Lo: Henry -lace at 12° per yard @-/xxiiij*/ 


For 2 yardes of Bonelace at 105 

per yard @-/xxs/ For makinge 

4 laced round hancherchers for 

my Ladie Frances and my Ladie 

Mary @:/viijs/ For Starchinge 

of them @-/iiijs/ For a Tiffiny 

Gorgett Handkercher and Cuffes 
Ios 

For my Ladie Frances In toto 

as by the Bill appeares 
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vjli vjs 


Six poundes Six shillinges 
Paid by my honoble Ladie for five 
dozen and Tenn paire of gloues 
for the young ladies as by the 

Bill appeares poundes 

Nyne shillinges eight pence - 


Deliuered to my honoble Ladye* xxx 
xxx for her LaP® private 

occasions One hundred and 

Fiftie poundes 


Paid to my Lord Harry by 
Comaund from my honoble Lady 
being money which he borrowed 
Five poundes Twelve shillings 
Giuen to my Lord Harry for play 
money this Christmas tyme 

Fortie shillings/ To my lady Frances 
@-/xls To my Ladie Mary 6-/xxs In 
toto Five poundes 


xlix® viij@ 


169-7-8 Suma huius paginis 9-/Clxix!i vijs viij4 


* Erasions. 


‘ xijs 
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Paid to William Levett for 
Fower grosse dd of London 
Tobacco pipes 9=/xxxjs vj4 
For two grosse of Gauntlett 
pipes vj4/ For a 
Boxe @-/vj4 For a pound & 
a quarter of Tobacco $:/xxjs 
In toto as by his bill Fower 
poundes nyne shillings six 


pence 


Paid for a Cabinett which 
my honoble Lord gave to the 
Prince his Highnes for a 
a Cabinett which my Lord gave 
to the duke of Yorke $-/xiiij!i xs 
For a newe yeares gift. In 

toto Thirtie eight poundes 


Tenn shillinges 
Giuen by my honoble Lord to the 


Prince his servantes at Newe 
yeares tide. Vizt to the Clarke 
Comptroller a peece of plate 
weighing @-/xviijo? 3 at vj4 
p oz. g-/vli js ixt To Mr Kinisley 
a peece of plate weighing xx° 

at vs vj? p oz @-/v!i xilijs 144 
To the Avenor a peece of plate 
weighing @-/xviij°* dv at vs vj4 
the oz @:/v!i js To the two 
pages of the back staires two 
peeces of plate weighing 223¢ 
at v® vj4 the oz 1s 


Sura huius paginis 9-/xlij!i xixs vj4 


ixe 


xxxviijli xs 
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To the Clarke of the privie 
Kitchin and to the two 

Clarkes of the spicery ix yardes 

3 quarters of black sattin at 

15° 64 the yard for three dublettes 
Q-/vij'i xis 1ij4. To the Mr. Cooke 
Q-/xls/ ‘To the Groome of the 
privie Kitchin 9-/xxs To the 
Child of the Kitchin 9-/xs. To 
the 6 Turnespittes $-/xs, To 
the Scowrers 9-/xs, To the Fier 
makers @-/v’/ To the Porte® 

of the gate & their men @-/Is 

To the Marshalles man @-/xs/ 
To the officers of the Pantrie 
@-/ls/ To the Officers of the 
Scullery @-/ls/ To the office? 

of the Boyling house @-/xxs/ 

To the Officers of the Chaundry 
-/xxxs/ To the Officers of 

the Ewry @-/xxxxs/ To the 
Confectionar @-/xxs/ To the 
Officers of the Larder $-xxxs/ 
To the Officers of ¥ Buttry 
@-/1ij!i/ To the Officers of the 
wine Cellar @-/ls/ To the 
Guard @-/v!i/ To ye Gardine® 
@-/xxs/ To the Officers of 

the Scalding house 9-/xxxs/ 

To the Princes Drumes 9-/xxs/ 
To the Princes Trumpeters 
9-/xxs/ To the Kinges Drums 
9-/xxs/ To the Kinges Trumpet® 
@-/xxs/ To the princes Coach- 
man @-/xxs/ To Mr. Kynisleys 
man @-/xs/ To the pages of the 
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backstaires men @-/x*/ To the l 
Officers of the woodyard 9-/xxxs | 
| 


To the Officers of the vestrie 
9-/ls/ To the servantes in the 
Spicery 9-/xs/ To the Two 
Keepers of the Parke and the 
Keeper of the Gate @-/xvs/ To ixe 
Mr Gaye one of the Princes Ixxviij!i ixs ix} 
Gentlemen Ushers @-/v!i/ In | 

Toto Threescore eighteene 


ten 
poundes Nyne shillinges Nyne [sic] 
pence 34 


Giuen to the Matt Layers 
and to the Glasiers men FowO iiijs vj4 
shillinges six pence 


Giuen to the King for my lords 
New yeares gifte @-/xxxli/ For 
this plate a Purse @-/xij4 To the office® 
deliuered to of the Jewell house for their xxxiij!i 178 vj4 
my ho: Lady Fees for the 45° of gilt plate 
@-/iij!i xviij4_ In toto Thirtie 
Three poundes Two shillings 
six pence 
Giuen to Mushe the Princes 
Cooke of the side Kitchin for 
his New yeares gift Twentie 


shillings 

Giuen to Charles Evans my 

Lord of Warwickes Harper 

Tenn shillings 
Suma huius paginis 9-/Cxiij!i vjs x4 ob — 
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my Lordes Cornes Tenn 
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xs 


shillings 
Paid to William Levett for a 
grosse of Tobacco pipes Seaven 
shillings/ For 'wo Tobacco 
Boxes Five shillings, For 
Match six pence. To the port 
that brought the pipes -/vj4 


In toto Thirteene shillings 


Giuen to the woman that 
empties my Lordes Close stoole 


Twentie shillings 


Paid to Elizabeth Gauntlett 

for two dozen and a halfe of 
gloues for the young Lordes and 
the young Ladies @-/xxijs/ For 
handkercher Buttons for my lord 


Q-/ijs For tape to make the Ladies 
apron stringes @-/ijs j4 For diaper 
philleting for my ladie Jeane @-/xij4 
For a knife for my lady Jeane @-/xij4/ 


For a Beaver brush and tape for 


my lord Johns shirts @-/xij4/ For 
a paire of white wosted stockinges 


for my lord John @:/ijs viij4 In 
toto Thirtie one shillinges Nyne 


XXxj® ixd 


pence 
Giuen to the Fidlers at Essex 


house Five shillinges 


Suma huius paginis @-/1ij!i xixs ix4 


ys 
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Paid for powder and shott for 
my Lord Harry @-/xxij4 For 
mending of his Gunn @-/1j$ viij4 ilijs vj4 
In toto Fower shillings sixe 
pence 


Giuen to a man that shewed 
my Lord Henrie the Eightes 
Tombe at Windsor two shillinges-——— 


Paid to Mr. Hill for a paire 
of boddis for my Ladie Francis 
Three poundes 


Paid for a leather Capp for 
my honoble Lord Two shillinges 


Paid the Shomaker for twelve 

paire of shooes for my ladie 

Francis :/xxxilij® viij4, and to 

him more for eleaven paire of 

shoes for my ladie Marie 9-/xxvs iiij4 
as by two severall Bills appeares 

In toto three poundes 


Giuen by my honob!e Ladie to my lo. 
Chamberlaines Dore keeper at 
Whitehall upon newyeres Daie 
9-/xs/ To two sedan men for my 
honoble Lord @-/ijs vj4/ given to my 
Lord John and my Ladie Jeane by 
my honoble Lordes appointment @-/xviij4 
for 1000 of great pinns @-/i1j8 for 6000 
For the young of middle size pinns @-/vijs_ For 6000 of 
Ladies small pinns @-/vs/ For 6 yardes of 64 
Taffetie ribban @-/iijs In toto Thirtie 
Two shillings 


Suma huius paginis @-/viij!i vj4 
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Paid for paper, penns Inke & 

wax for my honoble Lord @-/vjs vj4 

For tooth pikes @-/ijs/ For a paire 

of spurrs for my Lord Harry ijs 

In toto Tenn shillinges sixpence 
Lord 

Deliuered to my honoble, by the 

handes of Mr Cole for his Lopps 

private occasions One hundred 

poundes 


Paid to William Levett for 
three grosse of Pipes for my 
honoble Lord One poundes One 
shillings six pence 


Paid for a Sattin Capp for 

my honoble Lord Five ae vs 
Giuen to a Barbars boy Two 

shillings ijs 


Paid to Mr Paty for a paire 

of waxt bootes for my Lord Harry vi vj 
g-/Eighteene shillings six pence-—————— 

Paid for three hoodes for the |v 
three younge Ladies 


Suitia huius paginis -/Ciij' iiijs vja 


12 
[sic] 
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[sec] 


Paid to Mr Strangwaies for a 
paire of bootes and a paire of 
shoes for my honoble Lord One 


poundes Five shillings 


Paid to William Leuett. for 

‘Two grosse of Tobacco pipes for 
my honoble Lord @-/xxxvj* For 
Two boxes Two shillings, and for 
portage @-/xij4 In toto One 


poundes nyneteene shillings 


Giuen by my honoble Ladie at the 

Christening of Mr. Salladines 

Child vizt Two matted pottes 

weighing 9/4297 8% at vs vjd the 
nurses 


ounce. To the,@-/ xls and to the 


midwife In 


Deliuered to my honob!e Lord 
for his Lops private occasions 


13 


xxvs 


XXXIx$ 


xiij* 


Fortie poundes 


Deliuered more to my honoble Lord 
for his Lops private occations 


xxii 


‘Twentie poundes 


Paid to Mr Patie for washinge 
my Lordes Lynnen at Windsor 9-/xvijs 


xvij® xj@ 


xj4 
Giuen by him by my Lordes comaund 
to the Princes Barber @-/Twentie 


xxs 


shillinges 
Suma huius paginis 9=/ilij xiiijs xj4 
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8~17-6 


Giuen by Launce to a poore man by 
my Lordes comaund six pence 
Given by Mr Patie to Doctor 
Crafte his servantes at Windsor 
Three poundes Tenn shillings 


Paid to the Barber for new combs 
and mending of his Tooles thirteene 


14 


iij!i xs 


shillings and Fower pence 
Paid to Mr. Case the Princes Apothecary 
as appeares by his Bill for phisick 

for my Lord John One poundes two 


xxijs 


shillings six pence 
Paid to Mr. Prior for three bookes 
for my Lord Harry one poundes 


xxj* 


one shilling six pence 


Paid for Two paire of bootes for 
my honoble Lord One poundes 


XXXvV* 


Fifteene shillings 


Paid to the Barber for new Tooles 
and for mending of old ones as 
appeares by his Bill Fourteene 


shillings and eight pence 


Paid to William Levite which he gave 
to the Moore @-/x* For a head for his 
Lops Cane @:/xviij4, For two fine 
lambe skins @-/vj4 For a horne combe 
Q-/xviij4, For a latch staple and hooke 
for my Lordes Chamber doore @-/x¢ For 
small pamphlettes by my Lordes comaund 
@-/xv4 For two Bottles of Sack from 
Pickadelly @-/iijs/ For pamphlettes 
@-/xv4/ For match at seuerall times 
Q-/xiiij4/ To the Keep at Hide parke 
by my Lordes commaund @-/ijs For 


xiiijs viijé 


27 
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a Grosse of Pipes @:/vijs For penns 

and sealing wax @-/xx4 For vj quire 

of fine paper for my Lordes use @-/vs vj4 
For three quire of ordinary cutt pap 
9-/xv4/ For pamphlettes 9-/vj4 To 

a Porter for bringing wax lightes 

from St James @-/vj4 For mending 

the Tobacco Case @:/vj4/ For three 
grosse of pipes for yorke @-/xxjs vj4 

For Bunt @-/ijs/ For browne paper 
Q-/xviij4/ For pamphlettes @-/iiij4/ For 
three Tobacco Boxes $:/vijs vj4/ For 
Fower pipe cases @-/viijs/ To Warde 
@-/vs/ For a pockett Inkehorne @-/viij4 
For going by water seuerall times @-/iis 
For pamphlettes @-/x4 Fora liij!i xvij® 
bottle of Inke @-/xxij4/ For tooth- 
pikes and a Case @-/xviij4/ For a 
black Capp for my Lord @-/ijs/ For 
‘Tobacco Stoppers @-/ix4/ For the not pai 
carrying of my Lordes lynnen ‘Trunck 
to Essex house and returning @-/xviij4 
In toto Fower poundes seaventeene 
shillings eight pence As appeares 

by the Bill 


Paid to my Lord Harry for his 
Allowance due at our ladie daie vii 
last Five poundes for a quarter of 
a yeare 
Paid to Sir George Garrett 
For two yardes } of Itallian gray 
at Q-/xxxijs 9-/iij!i viijs/ For seaven xviijli yj4 
not paide yardes of superfine black at 6:/xxxvjs 
@-/xij!i xijs/_ For one yard of Ratteen® 
at @-/xxxvj* vj4 In toto as 
appeares by his Bill Eighteene 
poundes six pence 


27-18-2 
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not paide 


74-19-2 


[sic] 


Paid to Mr Roger Drake for 12 
yardes of Sage coloured mixt serge 

at @-/vs @-/iij!i/ For one ell ? of sage 
Coloured duo Cape at @-/xij® 9:/xxjs 
x4/ For Thirteene yardes } of black 

3 pile veluett at Q-/xxvs @-/xvj!i xvijs 
vj4/ For vij yardes of black Janna 
Plush at @-/xxiiijs Q-/viij!i viijs. For 
sixteene yardes of black wrought 
satten at 9:/xiiij® 9-/xj!i iiijs/ For 2 
ells of black florence sercenett at 9=/xs 
Q-/xxs/ For 2 yardes } of black sattin 
at Q-/xiilj* Q-/xxxjs vj4/ for Eleaven 
yardes of black rich sattin at -/xvs vj4/ 
@-/viij!i xs/ For iij yardes 3 of scarlett 
Bowdye serge at @-/xj® Q=/xxxvij® ix4/ 
For $ of scarlett florence sercenett at 
vj4/ For five yardes of 
black Plush at @-/xviij® -/iiij!! 
For iij yardes } of black sattin at @-/xjs 


l4 ob/ For three ells of black sercenett 
at @-/xs/ @-/xxxvs/ For iij yardes 

of black three pile veluett at @-/xxvs 
Q-/iiij!i xvjs x4/ For three yardes } 
For viij yardes of black Curle at vjs 
@-/lijs/ For three yardes of 
narrow ‘Taffetie at vj4/ xxs vij4 
In toto as by his Bill appeares 
Threescore Fourteene poundes Nyne- 


-teene shillings two pence 


Paid to Mr Gosse for canvas 

xxxxx xx stiffning silke and 

making a Serged boys suite for my 
ladie Francis @-/xxx* v4/ For 

Canvas stiffning silke and making a 
suite for my Ladie Marie @-/xxviijs vj4 
For canvas stiffning and making a 
suite of black wrought sattin for my 
Ladie Francis @-/xxx* For Canvas 


Surtia huius paginis xixe ija 
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xix? 


5 
9-/xxxvij* 11j4/ For two yardes 
of mixt Taby at 
| 
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stifninge silke and making a suit 
for my Ladie Mary of wrought 
sattin @-/xxixs/ For Taby to 
make longer the pincke coloured 
Pettiecoate for my Ladie Frances 
and for silke @-/vs vj For 
Canvas, silke stiffning and making 
a Coate for my Ladie Jane @-/xvs 
viij4/ For Canvas stiffninge 

silke and making a Coate edged 
for my Ladie Jane @-/xvs viij4 

In toto as appeares by severall 
Bills Seaven poundes Fourteene 


shillings Nyne pence 
Paid to the Shoemaker for bootes 
and shoes for my Lord Harry & 
my Lord John from the first of 
Januarie to the First of March 
as appeares by his Bill Thirteene 


shillings 
Paid to Mr. Knightley for Twenty 
poundes of Tobacco at @=/xvjs 


17 


xiilje 


the pound Sixteene poundes 
Paid for a Bible for my Lord 
John Tenn shillings six pence 


Delivered to my Honoble Lord by 
the handes of Mr Neuille at Yorke 


Fiftie poundes 
Delivered to my Ladie Francis 

Five poundes and to my Ladie 

Mary Twentie shillings for one q®ter 
of a yeares allowance ending at our 
Ladie daie last in toto Sixe 


poundes 


Suma huius paginis [Total omitted] 
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10-1-6 


[sic] 


Paid to Captaine Rosingham 

for the Booke of Martirs in two 
volumnes @-/liijs_ For the binding 
them @-/xxxvj* For stringes 

g:/vs In toto Fower poundes 


Fourteene shillings 


Giuen for my Lord at Two seuerall 
times at Hide Parke @-/vs To 

Mrs. Burkes Nurse and Midwife 
when my honoble Ladie christned her 
childe @-/iiij!i Given by my ladie 
Francis to my Lord of Essex 
Coachman for carrying of her to 

St Clements Church @-/ijs vj4 
Given by my lord Beauchampe 

to his Nurse for presenting him 
with Sweetemeates @-/xx* In 

toto Five poundes Seaven shillinges 


six pence 
Paid for a dozen of points for the 
young ladies and six double laces 
-/vjs vj4/ For two white sarcenett 
hoodes for my ladie Jeane 9-/vijs/ 
For 4 ells of holland for the younge 
Ladies at viijs p ell 9:/xxxijs/ For 
xxij ells & 4 of holland for smockes 
for my ladie Francis and my ladie 


ell 
Mary at vjs per yard @-/vj!i xvs/ 
For xx yardes of bonelace for my 
Ladie Francis and my Ladie Mary 
at iij* the yard @-/iij!i/ For 8 yardes 
of Bonelace for my Ladie Jeane at 
ijs the yard @-/xvjs/ For iij yardes 
dd of Tiffeny for my Ladie Francis 
and my Ladie Mary for handker- 
-chers at ijs viij4 the yard, and for 
a yard one quarter for Cuffes at iij* 34 
‘Twelve shillings and Fower pence 


Suma huius paginis Q-/x!i js vj4 
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39~3~7 


[sic] 


[sic] 


For 3 ounces of thred to make this 

worke @:/iijs/ For 10 ells dd 

of Bonelace for six halfe shirtes 

for my Lord Henry at @-/vijs p 

ell Q-/iij!i xiijs vj4/ and for 4 yardes 

of Bonelace for three paire of 

Bootehose for my Lord Henry at 
§«/xxviijS ix 


Paid to Robert Hill for three 
yardes } of lace for my Lord 
Robert?° to make him shirtes and 
4 of lace for shirtes and bootehose 
for him at x* the yard @-/xxxijs vj4 
For two yardes quarter and halfe 
of lace at 3° the yard @-/vijs j4 ob 
For two yardes quarter and halfe of 
lace at ij vj4 the yard In toto 

as by the bill and his receipt 
appeareth Fower poundes seaven 


shillinges 
Deliuered to my Lord Beauchamp’® 
for his private occasions 


Tenn poundes 
Delivered to my Lord Robert for 

his private occasions when he went 
XXXXXXXXXXXX XXX XXX XXX XX 


to Yorke 
five poundes 


Paid for a paire of Stockings for my 
Lord Robert @-/vs vj4 For a Corde: 
-vant wascott for his Lop @-/xvj* for 
a whipp to ride with @-/iijs In toto 
‘Twentie Fower shillinges six pence 


PUR 


19 


xviijli xijs xj4 


li 


xii 
yli 
13-16 
xxiiijs vj4 
sd 
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13-16-0 


Paid for a History booke and 
a Cane for my Lord Beauchamp 


Fourteene shillings 
Giuen to my ladie Mary by 


comaund from my honoble Ladie 


Tenn shilling 


Giuen to my Lord Falklands'! 
footeman that brought Eres by 
comaund from my honoble Ladie 


Five shillinges 
Paid for three yarde three q£ters 
of Cloth for my Lord Beauchampe 


for my Lord Beauchampe @-/v!i_ In 
toto Nyne poundes Fower shillings 


six pence 


Paid to a Breefe by my honoble 
Ladies comaund at Mr Shutes!” 
Church Five shillings 


Paid for two black taffetie hoodes 

for my ladie Francis @-/vijs/ For 3 
maskes for the three Ladies @-/iiijs vj4 
For xij yardes of Taffetie ribban $-/vjs 
For xij yardes of Taffetie ribban @-/ijs 
For xij yardes of sattin ribban @-/xs for 
the three young Ladies, For vj yardes 
of gold and silver ribban @-/xviijs For 
xij yardes of sattin ribban @-/x* for my 
Lord Beauchampe In toto Two 
poundes seaventeene shillings six 


20 


xiiijs 


iiijs 


vs 


Ivijs 


pence As appeares by the Bill 


Suma huius paginis @-/xiij!i xvjs o 
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Paid for three and fortie paire 

of gloues for my Lord John and 
the young ladies as appeares by the 
Bill poundes Fower 


2I 


xliiijs 


shillings 
Paid for a new lock for my Lordes 


Cabinett and for mending divers 
of the boxes within it T'wentie 


xxs 


shillings 
Giuen to the Surgeon for letting 


my honoble Ladie blood ten shillings——' 


Paid for a Capp for my Lord 
Beauchampe Fower shillinges 


six pence 
Paid for a sword for Robert 
Lord Beauchampe One poundes 


XXXVj§ 


sixteene shillings 
Paid for three paire of spurrs 


for my honoble Lord, my Lord 
Beauchampe, and my Lord 
Harry Seaventeene shillinges 


xvij® 


and six pence 


Giuen to Mr Kynnersleys man 
by my honoble Ladies commaund 


xs 


Tenn shillinges 


Paid to the Apothecary for phisi- 
-ck for my Lord John one poundes 


| xxviije xd 
| 


eight shillinges tenn pence 


Suma huius paginis @-/viij!i xs x4 
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167-15—1 


Paid to Clement Smith for a 
paire of boddis for my Ladie Jane 


Five shillings five pence 
Paid to Harris the Shoemaker for 
Fyve paire of bootes for my honole 
Lord as appeares by his bill Sixe 


poundes 
Paid to him for bootes and shooes 

for my Lord Henry my Lord John 
and my Ladie Jane as by his bill 
appeares Five poundes nyne shillinges 


eight pence 
Deliuered to my honoble Ladie 
for her Ladieshipps private 
occasions One hundred and 


Fiftie poundes 
Deliuered to my Ladie Francis 

for her quarters of a yeares 
allowance due at Midsomer last 
Five poundes, and to my ladie 
Mary for Midsomer q£ter Twentie 
shillinges In toto Six poundes 


Paid for a lether Capp for my 

Lord Beauchampe @:/ij* vj4, Two 
black sattin Capps for my Lord 
John @-/xijs/ For two holland Caps 
for my Ladie Mary @-/viijs/ For 
eight holland Capps for my ladie 
Jane and for holland and making 


Sura huius paginis 9-/Clxvij!i xvs id 
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at 45 a peece @-/xxxijs/ Fora 
blacke puffe and knottes for my 
Ladie Fraunces @-/iiijs/ paid 
for gloues for the young Lordes 
and Ladies as appeares by a 

bill @-/xxjs In toto three 
poundes nyneteene shillinges 


six pence 
Paid to Mr Knightley for 

tenn poundes of ‘Tobacco and a 
glasse to putt it in at xvjs the 
pound Eight poundes two 


shillings 
Paid for a night bagg for my 
Lord Beauchampe Ten shillinges 


Two pence 
Paid to Mr Sexton the dauncing 
Mr for his teaching the young 
Ladies six monethes and three 


weekes T'wentie poundes 


Paid to Clem Smith for thred 
and silke for my Lord Johns suit 


Two shillings two pence 


Paid to Fraunces to buy Chin 
Cloathes for the young ladies 


Five shillinges two pence 


Suma huius paginis 9-/xxxij!i xixs 
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Captaine 
Rogers 


36- 16-0 


Paid for a Truncke for my Lord 
Beauchampe Fortie shillings 

For a Trunck for my Lady Frances 
and one for my Ladie Mary 

xxxij vj? In toto Three poundes 


‘Twelve shillings six pence 


Giuen to doctor Gifford by my 
honob!e Ladies comaund wentie 


poundes 


Giuen to the Nurse and Midwife 
at Mr Rogers his Christninge 


Fower poundes 


Paid to Reeve the Shoemaker 

for bootes for my Lord Beauchamp 
and my Lord Henry Seamour 
@-/vj'i viijs For shoes for my 
Ladie Frances and my Ladie Mary 
In toto Seaven poundes 
Thirteene shillings six pence 


Paid for two little silver boxes and 
a little Tobacco box for my honorable 


Ladie Eighteene shillings 


Paid for shoes at Tunbridge for my 
Lord John and my Ladie Jane 


Twelve shillings 


Suma huius paginis 9-/xxxvj!i xvjs o 
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Paid for a pound of Tobacco 
Three dozen of pipes and a box 
for my honorable Ladie Twenty 
shillings 


xxs 


Deliuered to my Lord Beaucha- 
-mpe for his Lordships private 
occasions when he tooke his 
Journey from Boundes to Eluecha 
Five poundes 


Paid for gilt paper sand and 
penns sent to my honoble Lord 
to yorke Five shillinges six 
pence 


vs vjd 


Paid for six quire of gilt paper 
sent to Sherborne five o——lo 


Paid for two dozen of gloves for 
the young Lordes and the young 
Ladies One poundes two shillinges ——— 


Paid to my Lord Beauchampe for 
his Lops private occasions @-/x!i 

To my Ladie Frances for her allow- 
-ance due at Michas 9-/v!i To my 
Ladie Mary @-/xxs In toto Sixteene 
poundes 


Suma huius paginis Q-/xxiij!i xijs vj4 
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7-14-9 


[sic] 


26 


Paid for a paire of boddis 
for my Ladie Francis @-/iij!i 
and for gloues for my Lord 
Beauchampe and the younge 
Ladie xviijs ix4 In toto Three iij!i xviijs ixd 
poundes eighteene shillings Nyne 
pence 


xxxx Secretary by my honoble 


Mr 
Giuen to- : Chambers for my Lord ios 
xx® 
Ladies comaund Twentie shillinges 


Paid for a looking glasse wth 
a woodden cover to it for my 
Lord Beauchampe Twenty 

shillinges 


xxs 


Paid to Mr Davies for gloues ] 
and Ribban for my Lord Beau- | 
-champe my Lord Harry and 
my Lord John Seaventeene xvij® vj4 
shillinges six pence 
Paid to the Barber for trym- 
-ming my Lord Beauchampe ij® 
‘Two shillinges six pence 


Paid for a pound of Tobacco 
for my honorable Ladie Sixteene xvjs 
shillinges 


Sm? total! 
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Sm total of 
this Booke for one 
yeere ended at Mi- 
chaelmas 1642 
the severall Bills ex 
amyned by my ho: 
Ladie'+ 
*Memorind I have taken an 
allowance of 741i 198 24 page 
the 16 dew to Mr Drake uppon 
bill and of 181i and 64 dew to 
St George Garrett uppon 


bill page the 15 in toto g2li 19s 84 
nintye two pownd ninteene W Booth 
shillinges eight pence 


* Written in the same hand as the addition in first paragraph. 


NOTES 


. Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne, 1573-1655. Royal district physician at 


Paris 1600; treatise on chemical remedies condemned by College of 
Physicians at Paris 1603. Came to England 1606 and after 1611 resided 
entirely in England and attended the Royai family and nobility. Knighted 
1624. Among many other activities he wrote a valuable account of 
typhoid, of which disease Prince Henry died in 1611. 


. Francis Cottington, Baron Cottington, 1578-1652. English agent at 


Madrid 1609-11, Secretary to Charles, Prince of Wales, 1622, dismissed 
from Court 1623, Chancellor of Exchequer 1629-42, built Hanworth 
house, etc. 


. John, the fifth son of the marquis, afterwards fourth duke of Somerset, who 


died without issue on 29th April 1675. 


. Henry, the third son (1626-54), father of William, the third duke. 
. William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, 1592-1676, commander of the 


north, raised the siege of York 1642. Spent nearly £1,000,000 in the 
royal service. 


. Jane, the third daughter, married Charles, Viscount Dungarvan; d. 23rd 


November 1679. 

Frances, eldest daughter, married (1) Richard, second Viscount Molyneux; 
(2) Thomas Wriothesley, fourth earl of Southampton; (3) Conyers 
D’Arcy, second earl of Holderness; bur. January 1680. 

Mary, second daughter, married Heneage Finch, second earl of Winchilsea; 


d. before 1673. 


. Ratteen. The earliest recorded use of this word in the O.£.D. is 1685. 
. Robert, the second son, 1622 to Jan. 1645-6, became Lord Beauchamp upon 


the death of William, the eldest son, 1642. On p. 19 Lord Beauchamp 
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and Lord Robert appear in succeeding paragraphs. On p. 21 there is a 
record of a sword bought for Robert, Lord Beauchamp, for which £1. 16s. 
was paid. ‘This shows that his brother had passed away by the time this 
entry was written, though there is nothing to show this in the accounts 
except perhaps the large amount spent on articles of clothing entered on 
p. 16 which have a funereal appearance. 
11. Lucius Cary, second Viscount Falkland, 1610?—1643. Secretary of State, 
1642. Went with Charles I to York. 
12. Probably Josias Shute (1588-1643). Chaplain to the East India Company, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, 1642. 


13. The earl of Essex was brother to the marchioness of Hertford. 


14. The total is omitted. 
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A Weall-painting at Idsworth, Hants, and 
a Liturgical Graffito 


By F. Worma p, F.S.A. 


On the north wall of the chancel of the small chapel at Idsworth, 
on the borders of Hampshire and Sussex, is a fine fourteenth-century 
wall-painting executed in distemper in red and yellow ona white ground. 
The composition is divided into two broad horizontal bands by a narrow 
zigzag band. In the top half is a scene with huntsmen, dogs, and a 
wild man, and what appears to be the arrest of St. John Baptist. In the 
lower part is St. John Baptist put in prison and a long scene showing 
Salome dancing a sword-dance before Herod and Herodias (pl. I). 
The scene of the huntsmen and the wild man requires rather closer 
examination, because it is commonly and wrongly described as showing 
a scene from the life of St. Hubert. 

On the extreme left of the picture are the remains of horsemen and 
dogs, then there is a figure of a crowned man winding a horn with his 
left hand and holding in his right hand a long bow which he rests on 
the ground. Behind him are two men. At his feet are dogs, and in front 
of him to his left are three men who bend down towards an old man 
covered with long hair who is emerging from some bushes on all fours. 
The attribution of this scene to the legend of St. Hubert requires full 
consideration, because an examination of the lives of that saint printed 
in the Acta Sanctorum yields no indication of any legend bearing the 
remotest resemblance to thisscene. There seems, moreover, to be every 
indication that the whole painting represents something quite different. 

A note in the Archaeological Fournal for 1864 is the earliest reference 
to the painting. This note says: 

The Rev. John W. Astley, Rector of Chalton, Hants, gave an account of 
some mural paintings in distemper lately discovered on the north wall of the 
chancel of Idsworth Chapel in that county. He placed before the meeting 
drawings of the same size as the originals. The principal subject is from the 
well-known legend of St. Hubert and his conversion when hunting in the forest 
of the Ardennes.! 

From this description it is clear that the rector of Chalton mistook 
the scene for that of St. Hubert and the miraculous stag. His misinter- 
pretation may have been fostered by the name ‘Hubertus’ which is to 
be found scratched in a fifteenth-century hand amongst the graffiti on 
the lower half of the painting. This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the same confusion about the interpretation of the scene existed 
in the middle ages. There is at least one other Christian name amongst 
the graffiti. The writers of the Victoria County History repeated the 


' Arch. Fourn. xxi (1864), 184. 
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attribution to St. Hubert, but saw the wild man and interpreted the 
scerie as representing St. Hubert converting the lycanthrope.! This 
interpretation has been generally followed in spite of the fact that there 
is no such legend of St. Hubert. 

Besides the impossibility of finding the legend amongst the stories 
of St. Hubert, there are two points in connexion with the Idsworth 
painting which have been overlooked. The first is that the wild man 
who is walking on all fours has a yellow halo. Secondly, the central 
figure with the bow is crowned. Nobody else in the scene has a halo, 
so presumably the wild man isa holy man and consequently not in need 
of conversion. The crowned man with a bow also remains unexplained, 
There is one medieval story in which appear both the element of the 
saint who walks on all fours and the crowned man with a bow. This 
is the legend of the hairy anchorite. It exists in a number of forms and 
was quite well known in western Europe in the later middle ages. The 
theme of the story is that a holy hermit seduces a woman, who is some- 
times a daughter of a neighbouring king, then murders her. As a 
—— he walks on all fours and becomes shaggy like a wild beast. 

e is finally discovered by hunters, sometimes the king, to whom he 
confesses his crime. The tale is sometimes said to relate to St. John 
Chrysostom, and is also given in the Vitae Patrum as relating to the 
Abbot Milidus.3 There is, however, no mention of the seduction of 
the princess or anybody else in the Vitae Patrum. In some ways the 
closest version to the Idsworth painting is that given in the Viaticum 
Narrationum, but even here there are some very important differences, 
particularly the fact that in the Viaticum the king is alone when he 
finds the hermit, whereas in the Idsworth painting he has quite an 
entourage.* 

On the extreme right of the top half of the painting is a group of 
three persons. One is a saint whose costume resembles that of St. John 
Baptist. The saint is being seized by the throat by a man of villain- 
ous aspect who is accompanied by a fellow ruffian. The question 


1 V.C.H. Hants, iii, 109. 

2 The whole question of the legend of the hairy anchorite has been examined in consider- 
able detail by Charles Allyn Williams in Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy 
Anchorite in University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, x, no. 2, xi, no. 4, 
and in the German Legends of the Hairy Anchorite in op. cit. xviii, nos. 1-2. 

J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of MSS. in the British Museum, ii, 
465, item no. 23, describes a tale of a hermit who, wishing to know what sin is, commits 
adultery and murder; for penance he goes on all fours until he knows that he is pardoned; 
and on p. 571, item no 175, where the same story is told with the addition that ‘after many 
years a newly baptized infant tells him that he is forgiven’. This latter detail resembles the 
German prose version of the story in Der Heiligen Leben, see Williams in German Legends, 
36. Owing to the MSS. being unavailable in war-time I have been unable to examine 
these two tales more fully, nor have I seen for this purpose the pictorial version of the story 
in B.M. Royal MS. ro E. iv, ff. 113 6-118 4. 

3 Migne, Patrologia Latina, \xxiii, 894. 

4 Printed by Williams, German Legends, 75-9. 
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arises: What is this scene and what has it got to do with the hairy 
anchorite? So far no successful answer has been found. If the scene 
on the extreme left-hand side of the lower row of the painting is St. 
John Baptist put in prison, then it is at any rate logical to suggest that 
the preceding scene represents his arrest. This still does not explain 
the presence of the hairy anchorite, nor his connexion with the story 
of St. John Baptist. It is possible that it may have some literary origin 
which has so far escaped discovery. The rest of the scene is the feast 
made by Herod and Herodias, with Salome dancing a sword-dance in 
front. It is possible that the fifth figure from the left holds the head of 
St. John on a charger, but this is not at all clear. If this is so, the pre- 
ceding scene might well represent the beheading of St. John instead of 
St. John being cast into prison. 

During the fifteenth century a number of hands have scratched 
various names and phrases on the surface of the painting.! Besides these 
miscellaneous scribbles there is one longer inscription of nine lines 
(pl. II). In the original this inscription is not at all easy to read. Our 
Fellow, Mr. Cave, has, however, taken a number of photographs which 
show the inscriptions very well. These he has most generously allowed 
tobereproduced. Even as early as 1864 it was thought that it contained 
an invocation to Our Lady, and this opinion was followed in the Victoria 
County History. Canon Goodman of Winchester and Dr. Rose Graham 
had already examined this inscription, and had read a portion of it. 
No complete reading has been suggested hitherto. 

The clue to the successful reading of the inscription lies in the inter- 
pretation of the second word of the first line, which can be read as 
‘Noct’no’, nocturno. This at once gives ‘1°’, primo, as the first word. 
A further examination of the lines shows that the word xocturno pre- 
ceded by a numeral is found also in the fourth and seventh lines. This 
at once indicates that the inscription is undoubtedly liturgical, and that 
it is concerned with the three Nocturns into which the service of Matins 
is divided. The Sarum Breviary shows that each line has the cue for 
the Benedictions for the nine lessons of Matins of the feast of the 
Visitation of the Virgin on 2nd July.2 The inscription can therefore be 
read as follows: 

|. 1 1° Nocturno alma virgo (virginum intercede pro nobis ad Dominum). 

1.2 Christus Marie (Filius: sit nobis clemens et propicius). 


' Amongst these graffiti are the names Hubertus and Walterus. The former may well 
be the reason for the misinterpretation of the hairy anchorite scene. There are also some 
Roman numerals. The name ‘dalyngrynge’ with the words ‘cest du bien (?)’ in same hand 
are also found. In connexion with the name ‘dalyngrynge’ it should be remembered that 
in 1447 Edmund Mille granted to Richard Dalyngrygge and Sibyl his wife and their heirs 
quitclaim of the manor of Lymbourne and all lands, rents, reversions, and services in 
Warblyngton, Wade, Nytymbre, Blendeworth, ‘Eststoke Westheye’ and Haylynge, see 
Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry VI (1441-1447), p. 462. Blendworth is very close to 
Idsworth, being just a little to the west. ‘The name Kelbrok also occurs. 

2 Breviarium ad Usum Sarum, ed. Procter and Wordsworth, fasc. ili, 396-403. 
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Sancta dei genitr7x (sit nobis auxiliatrix). 

11° nocturno Sancte marie merita (nos ducant ad regna celestia). 
Que peperit Christum (pro nobis postulet ipsum). 

Stella marie maris (succurre piissima nobis). 

111° nocturno Per marie merita (prosit nobis lectio evangelica). 
Diuina solacia (nobis impetret virgo maria). 

Ad sosietatem ciuium (supernorum perducat nos regina celorum). 


Din 


This set of benedictions is not in the Sarum rite used exclusively on 
the feast of the Visitation, but is one of the two sets given by the Sarum 
Customary for use on all feasts of Our Lady.! The purpose of these 
benedictions is well known. Before each lesson at Matins the reader 
comes to the officiating priest and says: ‘Jube domine benedicere.’ 
The priest replies with a blessing which varies according to the nature 
of the feast. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to the question why this 
particular set should appear on the walls of an obscure Hampshire 
church. The primary purpose must have been mnemonic. These were 
words which the priest would have to know if he was to recite the 
Divine Office properly. What is more significant is that they are por- 
tions of the office which are frequently not to be found in the manu- 
script breviaries of the middle ages, though they are to be found in 
the Ordinals. The Ordinal is, however, a much rarer book than the 
breviaries.3 It may, therefore, be suggested that whoever wrote the 
Idsworth inscription needed reminding of that part of the Office and 
could not find it to hand in his service books. 

The date of the inscription may possibly shed some light on its 
purpose. It is not easy to be precise about liturgical hands, but it can 
safely be said that it dates from the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
The only single occasion which might have given rise to the writing 
down of these words would be the solemn introduction of the feast of 
the Visitation of Our Lady in 1481.4 It has already been shown that 
this set of blessings was used for this feast, yet this cannot be conclusive, 
as we have seen that the blessings were not confined to this feast. 
Therefore, though the writing may favour 1481, this date cannot be 
argued with any certainty. 

One small point emerges from this inscription which is of more than 
general interest. This is the fact that it indicates the use of at any rate 
some of the Sarum liturgical customs in the diocese of Winchester. 


1 Printed by W. H. Frere, The Use of Sarum, i, 238, 239. Virtually the same set is 
found in the Sarum Consuetudinary, except for a few variants in the seventh and ninth 
lessons; lesson 7 has ‘Per marie suffragia’ and 9g ‘Ad consorcia angelorum perducat nos 
regina celorum’. 

2 For the directions for saying the blessings over the lessons, see The Sarum Ordinale, 
ed. W. H. Frere, op. cit., ii, 216, 217. 

3 These blessings over the lessons do not occur in the liturgical book known as the 
Benedictional which contains the solemn blessings said by the bishop at Mass. 

4 See Wilkins, Concilia, iii, 613. 
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Though this is interesting, it is not really very surprising when it 
is remembered that the liturgical use of Winchester Cathedral was 
Benedictine and could not, therefore, be extended to the parish churches 
of the diocese. In medieval England the tendency was for dioceses 
whose cathedral was monastic to adopt the Sarum use.!_ The Idsworth 
inscription is probably another example of this practice. 

‘ Our Fellow, Mr. Herbert Chitty, has drawn my attention to the passage in William 
of Wykeham’s Statutes of Winchester College, where it is laid down that the Divine Office 
and the Mass are to be celebrated ‘secundum usum et consuetudinem ecclesie Cathedralis 
Sarum’, see I’. F. Kirby, Annals of Winchester College, 1892, p. 501. Norwich, which had 
a Benedictine Cathedral Church, also employ the Sarum use in the diocese, and in some of the 
diocesan calendars certain feasts are noted as being ‘non Sarum’. ‘These are usually known 
as ‘festa synodalia’, see B.M. Cotton MS., Julius B. vii, f. 58. 
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Two Fires of Roman London 
By G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


From time to time excavations in the City of London, particularly 
in the region of King William Street ‘and Lombard Street, have 
revealed at the base of the Roman deposits thick layers of bright red 
clay, containing burnt roofing-tiles, charred wood, etc., evidently the 
debris of timber and clay houses destroyed by fire.t Hitherto little or 
no internal evidence for dating these layers has been forthcoming, and 
from their position it has usually been assumed that they result from 
the sack of the town by Boudicca. In recent years, however, the burnt 
layers have again been found iz situ at a number of sites, and are now 
shown by the pottery contained in them to belong to two different 
periods, namely, the mid-first century and the early second century. 
It is necessary to recognize, therefore, that the Roman town suffered 
from extensive fires on two occasions. 

An attempt to estimate the area or areas devastated by these fires 
would be incomplete if based only on the few records of the burnt 
layers already known or likely to be found in the future. The occur- 
rence in the burnt layers of Samian pottery discoloured grey or black 
by fire suggests, however, a line worth investigating. It might be 
contended that pottery was liable to be burnt accidentally at any time 
during the Roman period, but a survey of the material in museums 
and collections shows that burnt Samian is comparatively scarce in 
London and almost entirely limited to two periods: (1) Claudius—Nero 
and (2) Trajan—Hadrian, with a little of Flavian date. It is therefore 
reasonable to correlate the burnt Samian with two great fires of Roman 
London, one known historically and caused by Boudicca in a.p. 61, 
and the other a fire apparently casual in nature in Hadrian’s reign, 
¢. A.D. 120-30. 


1. THE FIRE oF A.D. 61 


Evidence of the sack of London by Boudicca was found in 1930 
on the site of nos. 9-12 George Yard, Lombard Street. A section 
about 6 ft. long was intact beneath the floor of the old basement, which 
was 10 ft. below street-level (fig. 1). The surface of the brick-earth 
was 20 ft. below ground, and on it was an occupation layer 2 ft. thick, 
of dirty soil with specks of charcoal, overlaid by 1 ft. of mixed sandy 
soil. Above this was a thin black layer rich in charcoal, covered by 
the burnt layer. The burnt layer was about 2 ft. thick, but the upper 
part and the later Roman deposits had been replaced by rubbish of 
more recent date. It was bright red and consisted entirely of burnt 
clay, apparently the debris of timber and clay houses. Circumstances 
1 R.C.H.M. Roman London, 32. 
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did not permit of examination at leisure, but in the occupation layer 
was found a piece of decorated Samian of form 11 (fig. 2) dating the 
deposit to the Claudius—Nero period, and an interesting addition to 


M111, 


SANDY 


OCCUPATION LAYER 


Fic. 1. Section of mid-first-century burnt layer at 


nos. George Yard 


the few examples of craters recorded from London. Our Fellow, 
Dr. Felix Oswald, has kindly written the following description: 


I think the fragment is certainly not form 37, since it is too early, and it 
is really a crater. “The internal groove can sometimes be higher up and would 
be just above the fracture, as figured by Hermet! in his type figure of form 11; 
and the plain part above the ovolo is really not upright but continues the out- 
ward curve of the bowl. 

The ovolo is distinctive in character, with the tongue ending in a large 
stellate rosette. This early type of ovolo occurs on form 30 from senate 
and it should now be definitely attributed to CRESTIO. 


' Hermet, La Graufesenque, pl. 4, 1. 


2 Arch. \xxi, 92-6, figs. 61, 67, 69. The serrated leaves on fig. 61 occur on form 29 
at Trier, stamped CRES[TIO]. 
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The type of the slave pouring wine from a wine-sac into a cup is clear] 
very early and a new type to me; the cup must in its prototype have been held by 
another figure. The goose below is my no. 2287, looking backwards to right. 
The shield certainly belongs to a Minerva and I think my no. 131 a is most 
likely; if it were no. 133 part of the left arm would be visible; Hermet figures it 
on a Claudian form 30 (La Graufesenque, pl. 75, 4) but not amongst his types, 


we 


Fic. 2. Samian form 11 from occupation layer at nos. g-12 George Yard (4) 


In the burnt layer were found sherds of first-century Samian, forms 
18 and 27, discoloured grey by fire, and also part of a bead-rim bowl 
of pre-Flavian date (fig. 5, 1) which had been subjected to intense heat. 
The burnt layer is therefore securely dated to the middle of the first 
century, and it may be accepted as resulting from the burning of the 
town by Boudicca. 

Fig. 5, 1. Bead-rim bowi with wide girth-groove on the shoulder. Grey 
ware, partly burnt bright red and cracked and distorted by intense heat. 
Romanized bead-rims, sometimes with a girth-groove on the shoulder, are 
frequently found in pre-Flavian deposits in London.! 

At two other sites evidence of the mid-first-century fire has been 
observed in recent years. In 1935 Mr. F. Cottrill made the following 
notes at nos. 19-21 Birchin Lane, a short distance north of George 
Yard. At one point burnt clay showing marks of laths and pottery, 
including bead-rims of ¢c. a.p. 50, occurred in rubbish layers on the 
natural brick-earth, here 20 ft. below the surface, and below the level 
of a Roman street. Red burnt material and charcoal were seen at about 
the same depth elsewhere on the site. 


1 Arch. Fourn. \xxxvii, 287, fig. 28. 
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The other site is at nos. 7-8 King Street, immediately west of the 
Wallbrook.! Several occupation layers occurred between 14 ft. and 
18 ft. below the surface. There was evidence of a fire over the lowest 
occupation layer. On the original gravel surface were fragments of 
pre-Flavian Samian, including one stamped MVRRANVS. A fragment 
of burnt Samian of form Ritterling 12 from this site almost certainly 
came from the burnt layer. 


\ 


© BURNT LAYER IN SITU . 
WITH BURNT SAMIAN 500 YARDS 
@ UNSTRATIFIED BURNT SAMIAN 


Fic. 3. Distribution-map of mid-first-century burnt layers and burnt Samian in London 


Unstratified burnt Samian of the Claudius—Nero period is not 
plentiful in London. The ten sites of definite provenance are listed 
in Appendix I (p. 61), and the list would be longer if the find-spots 
of the material in the British Museum had been recorded. When 
plotted on a map (fig. 3) the majority of the sites (eight) are seen to 
be grouped in the central part of the City, with six of the find-spots 
east of the Wallbrook on the south and south-western slopes of the 
hill on which Leadenhall Market now stands, and the remaining find- 
spots immediately west of the Wallbrook suggest that the early town 
extended in this direction. In an east—west direction the burnt Samian 
thus extends over the area between the sites with the burnt layers ix 
situ, and gives the approximate limits of the area affected by fire. 

The pattern of this map agrees fairly closely with that of two other 
classes of material of early date, Italian and early Gaulish sigillata,? 
and Claudian and earlier coins,3 which are known in sufficient abun- 


? R.CLH.M. Roman London, 123. 2 Arch. \xxviii, 73, pl. xvi. 
3 Ibid. \xvi, 270, fig. 25. 
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dance to give reliable distributions. From these lines of evidence and 
the topography of London it is now generally held that the nucleus 
of the early Roman town lay east of the Wallbrook, on the slopes of 
the hill approached by London Bridge. The grouping of burnt 
Samian in this region is therefore a striking demonstration of the sack 
of the town by Boudicca. Very few of the timber-built houses of the 
early inhabitants can have escaped the fire that swept across London 
in A.D. 61. 

It remains to notice two isolated find-spots on the map. One to the 
east may represent the extent of the early settlement in this direction, 
and it is supported by a few finds of Arretine pottery well to the east 
of the bulk of the sherds. The other site is some distance west of the 
main group of finds, and so is presumably outside the area of the early 
town. Indeed, this region seems to have been only sparsely occupied 
throughout the Roman period. A large number of rubbish-pits were 
found on the General Post Office site,! and probably the single find- 
spot near here is only the result of clearing rubbish away from the 
town burnt in a.p. 61. It should be remembered that at this time 
the town was unwalled, and so the position of the Town Wall is only 
indicated by a broken line on fig. 3. 


2. Tue Fire oF ¢. A.D. 120-30 


The first substantial evidence of the second-century fire of London 
was obtained in 1929-31 in the course of excavation work on the site 
of Regis House, between King William Street and Fish Street Hill. 
The southern half of this site was covered by a thick layer of burnt 
material, resting on deposits and timber structures of the Roman 
period.2 The layer was normally no less than 8 ft. in thickness, but 
in a few places the upper 2 ft. had been dug away and replaced by 
medieval and later rubbish. It consisted wholly of burnt materials, 
a stiff red clay mixed with charcoal, cinders, broken roofing-tiles, frag- 
ments of discoloured wall-plaster, crumbling bits of clay daub showing 
the marks of sticks, and a very considerable quantity of burnt Samian. 

The deposit was far too thick for it to be merely the debris of the 
few houses that may have stood on the site, neither did it show any 
stratification.3 In fact the deposit was a dump, made at one time, of 
debris collected over a wide area covered by timber and clay buildings 
which had been laid waste by a great fire. The burnt-out areas must 
have been systematically cleared for rebuilding, and the rubbish 
dumped along the line of the timber wharves. The dump extended 


1 Arch. \xvi, 235. 
2 F.R.S. xix, 200. 
3 At first the pottery in this layer was kept separate according to depth, but the attempt 
was given up as useless, since pottery of different dates was hopelessly mixed. Early and 
late Samian occurred together at all depths, and in one instance late pieces were found 
at the base of the deposit. 
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to the Lower Thames Street frontage of the site, and it has also been 
observed to the west of London Bridge, on the site of nos. 129-30 
Upper Thames Street. A similar dump of building rubbish occurred 
to the north, at King William Street House, although no burnt Samian 
was found in it.! 

The Samian from Regis House is nearly aJl burnt to a lustrous 
black, or discoloured to varying shades of grey and brown, and the 
glaze has a tendency to flake off. Some of the sherds are distorted by 
the heat; three fragments are actually fused together and must have 
been subjected to a fierce heat for a considerable time. A few pieces 
are quite untouched by fire. The action of fire in blackening Samian 
raises interesting chemical problems. These have been investigated by 
Mr. E. M. Jope, whose report is given in Appendix IV (p. 76). Some 
idea of the sheer bulk of the burnt Samian collected together in the 
dump at Regis House is given by the following numbers: there are 
about 500 pieces of decorated Samian, over 1,200 fragments of plain 
forms were counted, and the 124 potters’ stamps belong to 50 different 

otters. 

; The decorated Samian and potters’ stamps from Regis House are 
described and listed by the late Dr. T. Davies Pryce, F.S.A., in 
Appendix III (p. 63). It may here be noted that the pottery is repre- 
sentative of the period ¢. a.D. 75-130, and that the bulk of it belongs 
to the period ¢c. A.D. 120-30. It remains to suggest how a number 
of Flavian pieces came to be burnt in a fire that occurred nearly half 
acentury later. It is not necessary to suppose that first-century vessels, 
some as early as A.D. 75, had remained in use into the second century— 
such longevity is not supported by evidence from other Roman towns 
—but rather that the pottery had passed out of use and was lying 
about as broken fragments or in rubbish heaps near the buildings in 
which the later Samian was in current use. 

On the west side of the Wallbrook the burnt layer iz situ has been 
recorded at four sites in recent years. It was exposed in 1933 on the 
site of nos. 69—73 Cannon Street, and recorded by Mr. Cottrill. A 
section 54 ft. long remained intact below the floor of the old basement, 
which was 10 ft. below street-level (fig. 4). The surface of the gravel 
was 15 ft. below ground, and on it an occupation layer 2} to 3 ft. in 
thickness, of dark soil with some layers of cleaner brown earth, con- 
tained first-century pottery.2, Above this was a layer of rubbish with 
fragments of cement and tile, on top of which were layers of dirty 
brown clay and mixed clay containing charcoal. The burnt layer 
varied from 6 to 12 in. in thickness, but the top of the deposit had 
been levelled off and replaced by modern concrete; it was bright red, 
and consisted entirely of burnt clay, apparently the remains of timber 
and clay houses, and thus was similar in character to the refuse of the 


' Q. Waddington, Historical Notes om the Site of King William Street House, p. 6. 
* Part of a lamp, stamped EVCARPI on the base, probably came from this layer. 
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mid-first-century fire. The following burnt pottery was found in this 
layer: 
(1) Decorated Samian. Form 37. Period: first third of the second century. 
(2) Plain Samian. Forms 18/31, 33, 36, and 42. 
(3) Potter’s stamp. OFAETI, form 27. The letters AE are badly blurred, but 
Tl is clear. Probably AETVS of La Graufesenque. Period: Flavian. 
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Fic. 4. Section of early-second-century burnt layer 
at nos. 69-73 Cannon Street 


(4) Coarse pottery (fig. 5, 2). Mortarium with small internal beading slightly 
above level of the heavy flange. Yellow ware, surface burnt red by fire. 
Similar to Wroxeter type 26, c. a.p. 80-120. 

At a site near the last, Tower Royal in New Cannon Street, the 
burnt layer was exposed in 1939, and from it Mr. Adrian Oswald 
obtained pottery of the first and early second centuries.!_ Farther north 
two sites have produced similar evidence. At nos. 7-8 King Street 
were seven or eight occupation levels 14 ft. to 18 ft. below the surface 
and containing pottery, none of which appeared to be later than the 
reign of Trajan. Two burnt layers were noted, one over the lowest 
occupation (see above, p. 51), and one over the fourth level, which 
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may be accepted as resulting from the fire in the early second century.! 
In 1936 Mr. Cottrill observed a red burnt layer on the site of nos. 
33-5 Poultry. Its upper surface was 12 ft. 3 in. below pavement 
level and it was 1 ft. 3 in. thick. In it was found a fragment of Samian 
form 38, partly burnt, of Hadrianic date. At a lower level on this site 
were piles standing in mud, with their points driven into the under- 
lying sand and clay. The mud produced first-century pottery. As the 
surface of the natural strata was 4-5 ft. below the burnt layer, it is 
probable that this represents the destruction by fire of structures raised 
on the piles. 


Fic. 5. Coarse pottery from burnt layers. 


1, Bead-rim bowl from nos. g-12 George Yard; 2, mortarium from nos. 69-73 
Cannon Street; 3, jug from nos. 5-8 Birchin Lane (}) 


On the east side of the Wallbrook the most extensive evidence has 
been fully recorded by Mr. Frank Lambert at sites in King William 
Street, the Comptoir National, Phoenix House, Stafford House, and 
Nicholas Lane, and also on a site behind the William IV statue.? 
Indeed, it is evident that here the burnt layers up to 3 ft. in thickness, 
and abundance of burnt clay daub, broken roofing-tiles, and other 
debris of buildings destroyed by fire, were continuous from the north 
end of St. Swithin’s Lane to the corner of King William Street and 
Cannon Street. At the Comptoir National the burnt layer covered 
late-first-century objects, although the bottom of it was only 2 ft. 3 in. 
above the brick-earth. Elsewhere in this area the layer was actually on 
the brick-earth; this might suggest an early date, but perhaps there 
had been some removal of first-century layers. A section in Nicholas 


' R.C.H.M. Roman London, 123. 2 Arch. \xvi, 265; |xxi, 57-60. 
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Lane showed the burnt layer alone separating the brick-earth from the 
make-up of a pavement, apparently late Roman. 

The older records refer to much evidence of burning in the Lom- 
bard Street area,! but the details are seldom precise. At one site in 
Lombard Street, however, a thick layer of building debris and a layer 
of wood ashes, ‘apparently the remains of a town built of wood, and 
destroyed by fire’, occurred above a tessellated pavement on which a 
gold coin of Galba (a.p. 68—9) was found. 

In the region to the south of Cornhill and Leadenhall Street the 
burnt layers have been exposed in several excavations in recent years, 
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Fic. 6. Section of early-second-century burnt layer at nos. 5-8 Birchin Lane. 
(Note: AB is at right angles to BC) 


At nos. 5-8 Birchin Lane? Mr. Cottrill measured a section of the layer 
in 1935. A north-south section under the Birchin Lane frontage, 
between 14 ft. and about 17 ft. below pavement level and 8 ft. 6 in. 
long, showed the burnt layer lying on fairly clean dumped clay 
(fig. 6, Bc). Partly separating the two was a layer of dirty mixed clay 
with traces of cement, which had a vertical end on the south; near this 
point the mixed clay and the burnt layer included roof-tile fragments, 
perhaps indicating the position of one side of a roofed structure. Below 
the dumped clay was an occupation layer, exposed to a depth of only 
a few inches, which produced first-century pottery, viz. Samian form 
29 (Flavian) and forms 18, 27, and 35, also a few sherds of coarse 
pottery. From the north end of this section another ran westwards at 
right angles (fig. 6, a8), and in this the mixed clay again terminated 
abruptly. Below the mixed clay and on a level with the dumped clay 
into which it merged towards the east and south was dark occupation 
filling with charcoal. 

The burnt layer consisted of clay burnt red and hard, patches of 
burnt earth, charcoal, a few pebbles cracked and discoloured by heat, 
lumps of cement, and a few sherds of early second-century coarse 
pottery. At the south end of the section it also included two jugs of 
the same period, wall-plaster painted red, and baked clay showing 
marks of wattling. One of the jugs is illustrated (fig. 5, 3); the ware 


Arch. viii, 123-32. 2 F.R.S. xxvi, 255. 
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is pinkish buff and sandy, with some discoloration due to heat. The 
exaggeration of the top moulding of the mouth is an early-second- 
century feature (cf. Verulamium Report, fig. 30, no. 34). 

Elsewhere under the Birchin Lane frontage the burnt layer was 
observed to be about 2 ft. 6 in. thick. At the south-east corner of the 
site it was even thicker, about 4 ft.; a burnt piece of Samian form 38 
and a jug-neck of first-century type (Collingwood type 52) were found 
in it here. 

Farther east, on the site of the Pewterers’ Hall, nos. 15—18 Lime 
Street,! excavated in 1932, the burnt layer was about 1 ft. thick, with 
its upper surface 13 ft. to 16 ft. below pavement level. It extended 
over most of the site, an area of about 680 sq. yds. In some places 
the layer was on or above cement floors, which in turn sealed the early 
Roman occupation layers. In the east corner of the site a trace of the 
burnt layer was seen above a layer of charcoal, below which was 
rubbish filling an excavation made in the brick-earth. Pottery from 
this filling included a mortarium of early-second-century type, a screw- 
neck jug, and a mica-dusted dish with reeded rim. 

In the south-eastern part of the City evidence of destruction by fire 
has been noticed at three sites. At nos. 4-8 Mincing Lane in 1936 
a north-south section showed a thin floor of white pebbly cement, 
12 ft. below pavement level. On it were thin layers of dark soil and 
charcoal, then clay burnt orange and red, and fallen cement up to the 
underside of the old basement floor. On the north the cement floor 
ended against a timber wall or partition, represented by two vertical 
bands of yellow cement about 33 in. apart, with the interspace con- 
tinued upwards by a mass of charcoal, with the grain running verti- 
cally. The burning of a timber hut of light construction was thus 
clearly indicated. No dating evidence was obtained from here, but 
30 ft. to the north-north-east a section showed the burnt layer 4 in. 
thick, overlying about 6 in. of charcoal, in which was found the rim 
of a second-century cooking-pot. 

At nos. 26-8 Mark Lane? layers of Roman building debris and 
burnt clay were exposed half-way between Mark Lane and Mincing 
Lane in 1935. In one section a mass of burnt clay 1 ft. 4 in. thick 
overlay a thick layer of white cement debris, including a lump at least 
1 ft. long bearing red tesserae, lying upside down. Between the two 
layers were fragments of roofing-tile, and a sherd of Samian form 18/31 
was found in the cement debris. In another section two layers of dark 
soil, the lower with charcoal and oyster shells, produced a sherd of 
Samian form 38 and coarse pottery of the second century, and lower 
down was building debris with some burnt clay. The layers clearly 
represent the destruction of buildings on the site by fire, and a subse- 
quent levelling of the ruins also seems to be indicated. A Hadrianic 
date for the destruction would agree with the evidence of the Samian 


1 xxiii, 205. 2 Ibid. xxvi, 255. 
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form 18/31 below the burnt clay and also with that of the second- 
century sherds found in overlying layers. 

Excavations made beneath the nave of All Hallows Barking church! 
in 1928-30 revealed a thick occupation layer containing a quantity of 
pottery, some of it pre-Flavian, but mostly of the period Flavian down 
to Antonine, and also fragments of painted wall-plaster and brick. On 
top of the occupation was a thin layer of black earth full of charcoal 
and a 4-in. layer of powdery earth burnt bright red. It seems clear 
that the site was first occupied, probably by timber houses, about the 
middle of the first century, that the occupation became denser in the 
second century down to but not into the Antonine period, and that 
the dwellings were finally destroyed by fire. Subsequently a building 
with walls of Kentish rag was erected on the site, and the foundation 
trenches for the walls were cut down through the burnt layers and 
into the occupation layer. A pavement of red tesserae under the church 
tower, apparently contemporary with the stone walls farther east, was 
found to seal pottery not earlier than the late second century. 

The inventory detailed above shows that at no less than fourteen 
sites in widely separated parts of the City there is consistent evidence 
of a great fire in the second century. The only completely reliable 
evidence for the extent of the devastated area is of course that provided 
by the burnt layers observed in situ, and these sites are therefore 
marked by a special symbol on the map (fig. 7). At three of these 
sites burnt Samian is recorded from the burnt layers, and in order to 
complete the available evidence the unstratified burnt Samian may 
now be considered. 

Burnt Samian of early-second-century date has frequently been 
found in the City. A list of thirty-four sites is given in Appendix II 
(p. 62), and the record would be much longer if the find-spots of all 
the sherds in the British Museum were known, though some of these 
might duplicate the recorded sites. The material consists of burnt 
fragments of form 37 of the Trajan—Hadrian period, and plain forms 
with potters’ stamps, obtained for the most part from sites which have 
produced a varying amount of unburnt Roman pottery, in date both 
earlier and later than the burnt Samian. This implies that the area 
affected by fire was cleared of the burnt debris before new buildings 
were erected, and the rubbish removed to the less densely inhabited 
margins of the town. The great quantity of burnt Samian and other 
debris found at Regis House and nearby sites shows that the main 
disposal of rubbish was along the line of the Roman wharves, always 
a favourite place for dumping refuse. Other marginal or isolated find- 
spots which probably represent dumping-grounds are near the Town 
Wall in Aldgate and Moorgate, and in the western part of the City 
towards St. Paul’s and the lower end of Queen Victoria Street. It 
should be stressed, therefore, that the unstratified burnt Samian may 

1 L.C.C. Survey of London, xv, part 2, 114; F.R.S. xxi, 239. 
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represent dumping sites as well as sites actually affected by the fire, and 
it is admitted that the choice between the two possibilities in regard 
to any particular unstratified sherd must be to some extent arbitrary. 

With these reservations, and eliminating the known dumping sites 
and marginal finds, the map (fig. 7) shows the find-spots of burnt 
Samian to be closely grouped in the central part of the City both east 
and west of the Wallbrook, with the majority of the sites enclosed in 
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Fic. 7. Distribution-map of early-second-century burnt layers and burnt Samian in London 


the large triangular area in which the burnt layers have been recorded 
in situ. The minimum extent of the area devastated by fire is thus 
known approximately, and covers about 65 acres. The spreading out 
of the sites from west to east suggests that the fire started in the 
western part of the area and the flames then spread eastwards, fanned 
by a prevailing west or south-west wind. 

The great dump of building refuse at Regis House suggests that 
in the second century a large number of the houses in Roman London 
were built of timber and clay with plastered walls, and this is sub- 
stantiated by the direct evidence of the actual burnt layers, particularly 
at the Cannon Street, Poultry, Birchin Lane, and Mincing Lane sites, 
showing the light construction of the houses and their occurrence at 
widely separated points. It may be remarked that in a city as im- 
portant as second-century London so many houses, perhaps even a 
majority, were constructed wholly or partly of timber and clay. On 
the other hand, it should be remembered that good building-stone had 
to be brought from a distance, and its use may have been restricted 
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to the public buildings and the larger and more substantial houses, 
The fact that the devastation was so extensive suggests that much 
of Roman London was a closely built-up area, in which a fire could 
spread rapidly. This is noteworthy, and may emphasize the special 
character and commercial importance of the City. 

The question may now be considered whether the fire reached the 
main public buildings, the Forum and Basilica, in the region of Corn- 
hill and Leadenhall Market. Two distinct floor-levels have been 
observed in the Basilica, the lower covered by the ashes of a great 
fire,' and indications of four different conflagrations are also recorded. 
It is tempting to correlate some of these events with the second-century 
fire, but dating evidence is lacking, neither is there evidence as yet 
that these structures were extensively rebuilt about the middle of the 
second century. Certainly the fire came close to the Forum and 
Basilica on both sides, at Birchin Lane and Lime Street, and if these 
buildings were saved it may only have been because they were mainly 
constructed of stone and brick.3 

Apparently the fire did not extend much farther in a north-west 
direction than the two sites in King Street. It did not reach the site 
of Blossoms Inn in Lawrence Lane, excavated in 1930, where the 
stamps of eight potters represented in the dump at Regis House were 
found, but all unburnt. This site also produced the stamps of no less 
than forty other potters of the Hadrianic period, whose activity ex- 
tended into the Antonine period, not one of which occurred at Regis 
House. There was, then, no lack in Roman London of the wares of 
such potters, and hence the fire, as represented at Regis House, must 
have happened before the arrival in London of these later wares. The 
point is of some value if in the future it becomes possible to date the 
fire more closely within the decade c. a.D. 120-30. 

The great conflagration which swept across London in the second 
century appears to have been entirely casual in origin, and no adequate 

historical context can be proposed for it.4 By that time Roman London 


™ R.C.H.M. Roman London, 41, 127. 

2 Arch. \xvi, 225, with reference to ¥.B.4.A. xxxvii, go. 

3 In this connexion mention may be made of the bronze head of Hadrian, recovered 
from the Thames near London Bridge, and fragments of statues found between the Basilica 
and the river (R.C.H.M. Roman London, 44, 121). The burning of the Forum and 
Basilica in the second century (or later) would readily account for this shattering of official 
statuary. Critical study of the fragments, such as Mr. I. A. Richmond has made of other 
bronzes (Antig. Fourn. xxiv, 5), might give interesting results. 

* In the early years of Hadrian’s reign there was trouble in Britain, and the Ninth 
Legion met with disaster (Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settle- 
ments (1936), 129). Apparently there was a rising of the northern tribes, but the area 
affected may well have been far away from London. Moreover, the date (117 or a few 
years later) is too early, if the evidence’of burnt Samian can be relied on to indicate a date 
for the fire within and not before the decade c. 120-30. The suggestion that the London 
fire may have been connected with the unsettled state of the province about this time is 
perhaps worth mentioning, even if only to be dismissed. 
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was at the height of her commercial prosperity, and had taken definite 
shape. The date of the Town Wall is not yet closely defined, but 
apparently it was built shortly before the fire, and the Basilica was 

enlarged to vast size in the preceding half-century.! The main public 

buildings may have been saved from the fire, or withstood its worst 

ravages, but even so most of the centre of the town was gutted, causing 

much disorganization of affairs and entailing a momentous scheme for 

rebuilding the devastated areas. 

The subject of this paper has a certain grim interest at the present 
time, when about 100 acres of the City are again laid waste by fire. 
Rebuilding operations, particularly west of the Wallbrook, may be 
expected to reveal much of Roman London in the region of urban 
expansion in the second century a.p. It may well be that one result 
of the latest great fire of London will be new evidence of the two 
catastrophes that swept across the City during the first hundred years 
of its existence.” 

The material brought together in this paper was mostly collected 
during my tenure as Investigator of Building Excavations in London 
on behalf of the Society of Antiquaries, in 1929-34. I wish to record 
my indebtedness to Mr. Q. Waddington, F.S.A., who initiated me in 
the intricacies of excavations in the City, and placed his unrivalled 
knowledge of the Guildhall collections freely at my disposal. At Regis 
House Mr. R. Palumbo, F.S.A., gave every facility during our daily 
visits to the site and in the collection of the considerable amount of 
finds. Further evidence was obtained by Mr. F. Cottrill, my successor 
as Investigator, who observed the burnt layers at several sites in 
1932-6; he has kindly allowed me to use his notes and drawings, 
and has also made valuable suggestions which are incorporated in the 
text. 


AppenpDIx I 
List of burnt Samian of Claudius—Nero date from London 


Barge Yard. Form 29. J.A. Stanfield Coll. 
Bond Court. Form 27, OF AMAN. G.M. 


1 Recent evidence on the date of the Roman Town Wall is summarized by Mr. F. 
Cottrill in his chapter in London Wall through Eighteen Centuries (1937). In an excavation 
made since then the Wall is dated later than c. a.v. 115-25; Wall and fire thus belong 
to the same period, and it is really a case of doubt as to which came first. Interim reports 
on excavations of the Forum and Basilica are in ¥.R.S. xxi, 236; xxv, 215; xxvi, 254. 

2 The archaeological potentialities of the reconstruction of London in the near future 
are vigorously urged by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler in “The Rebuilding of London’, Antiguity, 
xviii (1944). p. 

3 Abbreviations: B.M., British Museum; G.M., Guildhall Museum; L.M., London 
Museum. 

In the B.M. are several fragments of burnt Samian of early date from London, but 
without precise localities. ‘The numbers in Walters, Catalogue of Roman Pottery, are 
M 245, 296, 685, 727, 875, 1008, 1016, 1018, 101g, and 1020. 
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64-66 Cheapside. Form 29. G.M. 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate. Ritt. 9, PERRIM[. G.M. 

112 Fenchurch Street. Ritt. 12. Form 18, OFAPRI. G.M. 

9-12 George Yard. Forms 18 and 27, and bead-rim bowl from burnt layer, 
See p. 48. 

7-8 King Street. Ritt. 12. Atlas Insurance Company Coll. 

25 Lombard Street. Form 27, OF* SARRVT., G.M. F.B.A.A. xxiv, 178. 

Lombard Street, W. of St. Edmund’s church. Stamp of Genialis. rch. lxxi, 58, 

London Bridge Approach. Early burnt Samian and hoard of 17 burnt bronze 
coins, 2 of Agrippa and 15 of Claudius. rch. Ixxi, 57. R. E. M. Wheeler, 
London in Roman Times, 189. 

Nicholas Lane, S. end. Form 18, OF MODES-+. L.M. Form 29. G.M. 

Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street. Ritt. 12. Form 18, [OFA]BITI. Form 
24/25, OF PRIMI. Form 29. G.M. 


Appenpix I] 
List of burnt Samian of Trajan—Hadrian date from London' 


Aldgate. Form 37. B.M. 

Bank of England. Forms 37, 18, 18/31, 27, 33, 36, 45. Form 33, OFIDALVI. 
Form 18, [OF]JCOTTO. Bank of England Coll. 

Bank Station. Form 33, INDERCILLVSFM. Form 18, V-FALISMSF. G.M. 

Barge Yard. Forms 37,42,46. Form 33, CERIALIS. Form 33, CERIALISFEC. 
Form 33,DOMITOF. Form 33, INDERCILLVSF. Form 18, PATERCLOSFE. 
Form 33, [VIJDVCOs*r. L.M. 

5-8 Birchin Lane. Form 38 from burnt layer. See p. 56. G.M. 

Bread Street Hill. Form 33, NVMIDI*M. B.M. 

69-73 Cannon Street. Forms 37, 18/31, 33, 36, 42 from burnt laver. See 
p- 53. G.M. 

70-3 Cheapside. Form 18, LENTISC[VS]. G.M. 

Clement’s Lane. Form 37. G.M. 

Copthall Court. Form 45. L.M. 

65 Friday Street. Form 37. G.M. 

3-6 King Street. Form 37. G.M. 

Lad Lane, Gresham Street. Form 37. B.M. 

Lombard Street. Forms 37, 35. G.M. Form 33, DOMITO. L.M. 

London Wall. Form 33, CARATEDO. Form 27, SENILA‘F. B.M. 

Mansion House. Form 37. Form 42, DAGOMARVSF. G.M. 

Miles Lane. Form 37. L.M. 

55-61 Moorgate. Form 35. Form 27, DONNAVCl. G.M. 

National Safe Deposit Company. Forms 37, Curle 11. Form 18, IIWIBINIM. 
G.M. 

Nicholas Lane, N. end. Form 37. Trans. London and Middlesex Arch. So. 
n.s., V, 184, pl. 2, A 2. 

Nicholas Lane, S. end. Form 18, [VID]VCVSF. L.M. 

Old Jewry Chambers. Form 37. G.M. 


™ In the B.M. are about 20 fragments of burnt Samian of this date from London, but 
without precise localities. The numbers are M 1171, 1191, 1193, 1442, 1522, 1526, 
1602, 1617, 1701, 1871, 1881, 2043, 2105, 2125, 2127, 2196, and 2229. 
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Paternoster Row. Form 31, BORILLICOFFIC. B.M. 

Philpot Lane. Form 37. B.M. 

33-5 Poultry. Form 38 from burnt layer. See p. 55. G.M. 

Poultry, N. side. Form 37. G.M. 

Midland Bank, Princes Street. Form 37. G.M. 

Princes Street. Form 37, CINNAMI. B.M. 

Regis House, King William Street. Pottery from dump layer. See p. 52 and 
Appendix III. G.M. 

St. Swithin’s Lane. Form 37. B.M. Form 18, DAGOMARVSF. L.M. 
Form 33, VIDVCOST. B.M. 

Seething Lane. Form 37. B.M. 

Sherborne Lane. Form 37. Phoenix Assurance Company Coll. 

Steelyard, Upper Thames Street. Form 37. Form 42, MARCIILLIM. G.M. 

Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street. Form 37. Form 27, VUWIVSF. G.M. 

Tokenhouse Yard. Form 37. G.M. 

129-30 Upper Thames Street. Forms 37, 18. G.M. 

Wallbrook. Form 37. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 


Appenpix III 


Report on the burnt Samian from Regis House} 
By the late T. Davies Pryce, F.S.A. 


(1) Decorated Samian 


The decorated Samian is representative of the period ¢. a.p. 75-130. It falls 
naturally into three chronological categories, namely (a) Flavian, c. a.v. 75-96; 
() ware of the first third of the second century; and (c) ware of the Hadrianic 
period, c. A.D. 120-30. In the nature of things some pieces bridge the gaps 
between these periods. The proportional representation of burnt fragments is as 
follows: (a) 77, including eight pieces of different examples of form 29; (4) 320; 
(c) 102. A few typical pieces of each category are described and illustrated 
figs. 8-12). 

The characteristics of Flavian decoration are well known and need no com- 
ment. The decoration of the Hadrianic fragments approaches that of the sigillata 
found on definite Antonine sites such as Newstead II and Balmuidy, but retains 
elements which are characteristic of the earlier part of the second century. The 
absence of fragments with typical Antonine decoration should be noted. 

The chief interest of the pottery from the burnt layer lies in the large propor- 
tion of sherds which may, on typological grounds and on the evidence of pro- 
venance, be assigned to the first third of the second century. 

Although there is frequent evidence of inter-influence in design and type, these 
may be broadly divided into two groups: (a) Central and early East Gaulish ware, 
and (6) early-second-century Lezoux ware, the decoration of which is charac- 
teristic of the work of the potters BIRRANTVS, BVTRIO, LIBERTVS, and 
PVTRIV (see no. 36). Attention is here directed more particularly to the ware 
of group a. Late in the reign of Domitian and early in that of Trajan certain 
potteries, more especially Vichy and Luxeuil, began to export decorated ware. 


' The majority of the figure-types are numbered after F. Oswald, Index of Figure-types 
on Terra Sigillata (1936-7). A few retain Déchelette’s original numbers. 
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Much of this fabric, notably the earlier vessels, is of good texture and has well- 
modelled ornamentation. Generally the figure-types are new, as compared with 
those of South Gaul, and are largely similar to and often identical with those of 
Lezoux, but occasionally South Gaulish types persist, such as Diana and the small 
hind. In like manner the ornamental details are largely new, but Rutenian 
influence is not infrequently seen in the schematic arrangement of the decoration 
and occasionally in the persistence of certain motifs such as the fan-tailed plant, 
grouped arrowheads (nos. 14, 17, 19), oblique wavy lines or bead-rows (nos. 19, 
21), and the cuneiform stipuled leaf. 

Amongst the characteristic ornamental details the following may be mentioned, 
Usually the ovolo is well formed and frequently it has a ‘beaded’ tongue and 
terminal rosette. A ram’s-horn leaf, either singly or in the form of a wreath, 
occurs in two varieties: (a) the leaf borders have rounded indentations and the 
junction of the two blades is marked by one or two beads (no. 20), or (4) the leaf 
borders are sharply serrated (no. 27). Occasionally the normal type of ovolo is 
replaced by conjoined dolphins (no. 6), repeated rings (no. 32), an acanthus scroll 
(no. 22), anchor-like ornaments (no. 19), or bead-bordered rings. The ‘anchor’ 
ornament may occur not only as an ovolo but as a lower border to the design 
(nos. 14, 29). “The bead-bordered ring also occurs as a lower border to the 
design and singly (nos. 14, 16, 22). Acanthus leaves are common, either detached 
or forming part of a cruciform ornament (nos. 14, 18, 19), also serpent-like 
ornaments, detached or joined in tree-form (nos. 15, 20), shields in the field 
(nos. 14, 16), crowns, either free in the field or on demarcating lines (nos. 8, 16, 
25), and lyres and bows and quivers (no. 24). Frequently the arms of cruciform 
ornaments are composed of astragali (nos. 13, 19, 21). A leaf with curved ovate 
blades is usually arranged in the form of a straight wreath in a panel (nos. 8, 14, 
19). Rows of extremely fine beads (nos. 30, 33), such as occur in the work of 
IOENALIS (Antig. ‘Fourn. x, 349, fig. 7) and in that of the early-second-century 
Lezoux potter BIRRANTVS,' are frequently associated with rows of larger 
beads. An astragalus with swollen central bead is not uncommon, as also paired 
cornucopias (see Antiq. ‘Fourn. x, 343 ff.). Sometimes there is associated with one 
or more of the above-mentioned motifs the early GD monogram (Brecon, types 
1 and 2, fig. 86, 1-5 and S. 184) and the stamps of the potters DONNAVCVS 
(Arch. \xxvili, 177, fig. 18), IOENALIS, and RANTO (Antig. Fourn. x, 349, 
figs. 7, 8 and p. 345, fig. 1). The distribution of this class of ware is widespread 
(see op. cit., 351-4); it is found on sites which were occupied during the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 


(a) South Gaulish ware. 


1. Form 30. Elongated ovolo of early type with three-pronged terminal. No 
demarcating line above the decoration. Two arcades remain, containing a cupid 
(like O. 406) as used by IVSTVS and VITALIS, and Minerva (O. 133). Period: 
Nero—Vespasian. 

2. Form 30. Two fragments with the nearly complete stamp GERMANI 
beneath the ovolo. Both external and internal flutings are at the same level. ‘The 
ovolo has the truncated and minutely pronged terminal characteristic of signed 
bowls by this potter. There is no line between the ovolo and the decoration. On 
one side is a horizontally impressed figure. Period: Nero—Vespasian. 


' Knorr, Die Westpfalzischen Sigillata-Tépfereien von Blickweiler und Eschweiler Hof, 
textbild 23. 
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3. Form 29; rim and upper frieze. Stag (O. 1737) as used by MOMMO and 
CRVCVRO, and a conjoined fan-tailed plant. Period: Flavian. 

4. Form 37. Stamp of [FEL]JICIO on the basal interior. Poor blotchy glaze, 
coarse workmanship. Inside below the rim are grooves reminiscent of those on 
first-century examples of form 30. The foot-stand and the step on the basal 
exterior closely resemble those of form 29, as also does the stamp on the basal 
interior. Ovolo with plain tongue adhering to the right side. The bowl is 
decorated with a series of arcades containing upright plants. Form 37 with similar 
glaze and stamped on the basal interior was made by the late Montans potters 
ATTILLVS and MALCIO. FELICIO worked in the late first century at 
Montans and sometimes stamped his form 37 on the basal interior (Déchelette, 
Vases ornés, i, 272, fig. 74, 2). He is to be distinguished from the earlier potter 
FELIX, who worked at La Graufesenque. Period: late first century, c. .p. 
90-100. 

5. Form 37. Panel decoration, demarcated by coarse wavy lines with rosettes 
at the junctions. Sessile leaves are seen at the corners of some panels. In the 
panels are a Victory pouring a libation (O. 808 B), a cupid (like O. 406), and 
a satyr (O. 646). In the lower panels is a series of altars. All these features are 
characteristic of late South Gaulish work (Brecon, S. 144, 1543; Oswald and Pryce, 
Terra Sigillata, pl. xvi, 1, Bregenz cellar-find). Period: late first century, 
¢. A.D. QO—100. 


(6) Ware of the first third of the second century. ' 

6. Form 37. Thin ware, good texture. Aberrant ovolo in the form of repeated 
conjoined dolphins, a class of ovolo which began to appear in the Trajanic period, 
possibly earlier (cf. Brecon, S. 94). Period: Domitian—Trajan. 

7. Form 30. Good texture, glaze, and execution. Internal groove considerably NTT 
lower than external. Tongue of ovolo beaded with a rosette terminal. Fine wavy 
line. Panel decoration, demarcated by bead-rows with beaded corner rosettes. 
The association of bead-rows and wavy lines as demarcating motifs is not uncom- 
mon on ware of the first third of the second century. (1) Forepart of animal to 
r. ? sea-bull. (2) Head of boar to 1. (cf. Brecon, S. 184, dated a.p. go—110). 
Period: Trajan. 

8. Form 30. Well-marked internal fluting. Ovolo with rosette terminal, 
bordered below by a clearly defined, thin wavy line. This line differs markedly 
from the heavy and coarse wavy line of the contemporary products of late South 
Gaul. Two upright wavy lines terminate in crowns, as so frequently seen on 
decorated ware of the first third of the second century. For the incidence of these 
crown-like objects see Antig. Fourn. x, 344 ff. Between the wavy lines are 
repeated, bilateral ovate leaves, as used by IOENALIS and contemporary potters 
(cf. Antig. Fourn. x, 349, fig. 7). Ina panel, a bearded man (O. 905, CINNAMVS, 
IVSTVS, LIBERTVS), an early example of this type. This panel is bordered 
on one side by the upright leaf ornament already described, and on the other by 
a vertical row of rings. Period: Trajan. 

9. Form 30. Good glaze and execution. (1) Jointed tree, somewhat after the 
manner of GERMANVS. (2) Detached acanthus leaf, as frequently found on 
early-second-century work. (3) Forelegs of stag (O. 1772). 

10. Form 30. Good glaze and execution. Ovolo with terminal rosette 
bordered by a row of fine beads. (1) Warrior or gladiator to r. (cf. O. 1011 and 
the smaller O. 203). (2) Warrior (O. 175). (3) Small male figure similar to 
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O. 688. (4) Warrior with shield, posterior view. This figure occurs on an carly. 
second-century form 37 in the British Museum (M. 1441) in association with 
the ram’s-horn wreath. (5) Small nude sitting figure, incomplete. (6) Leg of 
another large figure, possibly a blurred repetition of (2). (7) Peltae in the field 
(cf. Antig. Fourn. x, 345, fig. 1, RANTO and p. 340, fig. 7, IOENALIS). The 
design is closed by a repeated leaf with ovate central blade and spiral lateral blades, 
This type of leaf is occasionally found on early-second-century work (cf. Antig, 
‘Fourn, xX, 349, fig. 8, IOENALIS). 

11. Form 30. Good texture and execution. Panel decoration, demarcated by 
bead-rows. Between the vertical bead-rows are upright spiral ornaments. In the 
upper panel is the figure of Victory (cf. O. 826, ALBVCIVS, AVENTINVS, 
BANVVS, DECIMANVS). The lower panel is divided from the upper by a 
row of extremely fine beads, a characteristic of many decorated bowls of the first 
third of the second century. In the panel are a pygmy and crane, closely similar 
to those on a bowl in the style of SATTO (Knorr, Rottweil 1907, pl. xvn, 4), 
Compare also O. 699 and 2202 for another group of this kind. 

12. Form 30. Internal fluting at same level as external. Ovolo with round 
tongue terminal, bordered below by a row of small beads. Stag to 1. (O. 1768) 
with a fawn in the act of jumping over it. he complete design in the free style 
is figured by Déchelette (Vases ornés, ii, 102, form 30) who does not, however, 
refer to the smaller animal on the stag’s back, although it is clearly shown in the 
drawing. The scene represents a bestiarius (O. 167) facing an assortment of 
animals amongst which are the stag with fawn, a boar, a crouching fawn and 
a lion (O. 1450), with rocks scattered in the field. 

13. Form 30. Good glaze and workmanship. The lower pendant of the 
cruciform ornament ends in a ram’s-horn leaf. Period: probably Trajan. 

14. Form 37. Zonal decoration, demarcated by rows of small beads 
(1) Grouped arrowheads. Between the two zones is a straight wreath composed 
of repeated bilateral leaves, the blades of which are curved and slightly ovate, as 
used by the Trajanic potter IOENALIS (cf. Antig. Fourn. x, 349, fig. 7). 
(2) The lower zone is divided into panels: (a) Bead-bordered ring, as used by 
IOENALIS and JANVARIS, and column with lattice pattern, especially 
characteristic of work of the early second century. (b) Combat of gladiators, 
shields in the field (cf. British Museum, M. 1334), The gladiators are second- 
century types and occur at a later date in the work of PATERNVS (O. 1001-2). 
Crowns in the field. (c) Cruciform ornament, the arms of which are composed 
of acanthus leaves (cf. British Museum, M. 1334). An anchor wreath closes 
the design. 

15. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Ovolo with terminal rosette, bordered 
below by a row of small beads. Free-style decoration. Lion to 1. (O. 1450) 
behind tree composed of conjoined serpent-like ornaments (cf. British Museum, 
M. 1141). Some of these ornaments are free in the field. Scattered throughout 
the field are detached three-bladed leaves. The decoration bears a general resem- 
blance to an East Gaulish vessel from Kastell (Curle, Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. 
1916-17, figs. 23-4). 

16. Form 37. Fair glaze and texture. Panel decoration. (1) Combat of 
gladiators as no. 14. Shield and crowns in the field. (2) Panther to r. (O. 1521, 
CINNAMVS, SECVNDVS). (3) Tripod (cf. D. 1067, ADVOCISVS). The 
panels are demarcated by rows of small beads on which are placed crowns and 
an anchor ornament. Repeated bead-bordered rings close the design. 
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17. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Blurred ovolo. Zonal decoration, 
demarcated by a row of small beads. (1) Scroll with grouped arrow-heads in its 
lower concavity. (2) Festoons, with tassel terminating in a tripod, as is not 
unusual in the early second century. 

18. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Ovolo with twisted tongue and small 
terminal rosette, bordered below by a wavy line. Panel decoration, demarcated 
by rows of fine beads. (1) Lion to 1. (O. 1422), as used by IOENALIS (Antig, 
Journ. X, 349, fig. 7) and as occurring on contemporary sigillata (cf. Brecon, 
fig. 86, 3-4). (2) Straight wreath (cf. nos. 14, 19). (3) Acanthus leaf of a type 
frequently met with in the early second century (cf. Antig. Fourn. x, 349, fig. 8, 
IOENALIS).. (4) Arcade with blurred figure to r. (O. 659). The design is 
closed by a repeated three-bladed leaf. Period: probably Trajan. 

19. Form 37. An ‘anchor’ straight wreath takes the place of the ovolo. Zonal 
decoration, demarcated by rows of small beads. (1) Grouped arrow-heads and 
diagonal bead-rows. (2) Straight wreath, as used by IOENALIS (cf. no. 14). 
(3) Cruciform ornament, with arms composed of astragali and terminating in 
acanthus leaves (cf. British Museum, M. 1334). 

20. Form 37. Partly blurred in withdrawal from the mould. Lioness to l. 
(cf. O. 1562 and British Museum, M. 1141). Serpent-like ornaments in the 
field. A sharp and clearly defined wavy line separates the figure from a well- 
executed ram’s-horn wreath. Period: probably Trajan. 

21. Form 37. Ovolo with single border, twisted tongue, and terminal rosette. 
Panel decoration, demarcated by rows of small beads. Cruciform ornaments with 
arms composed of astragali (cf. no. 19). Part of an upright ornament (cf. D. 1114, 
Lezoux). 

22. Form 37. Acanthus scroll as ovolo (cf. Wroxeter, i, pl. xv, 14). Zonal 
decoration. (1) Cupid to |. (cf. O. 424, Central Gaul); two beaded rosettes; 
festoon or demi-medallion containing a rosette; bead-bordered ring; Cupid to r. 
(cf. O. 405). (2) Part of an acanthus leaf. The zones are demarcated by a wavy 
line and a bead-row. Period: probably Trajan. 

23. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Zonal decoration. (1) Deer to r. 
(O. 1743) as on no. 34; three-bladed leaf. (2) An upright plant flanked by 
birds with outstretched necks (O. 2312, 2321). Fine wavy line with a beaded 
rosette. 

24. Form 37. Fair glaze and texture. A vertical wavy line rises from a leaf 
with central spiral, and is interrupted by a lyre and a bow and quiver (cf. Brecon, 
S. 184, fig. 86, 2). Panel of diagonal wavy lines reminiscent of South Gaulish 
work. Arch to left, springing from an astragalus resting on a vertical wavy line 
and repeated triple leaves. Period: probably Trajan. 

_ 25. Form 37. Good glaze, texture, and workmanship. Ovolo with beaded 
tongue and terminal rosette, bordered below by a wavy line. A series of demi- 
medallions with crown terminals, containing animal heads. Interrupted scroll of 
a type occurring on a bowl by BVTRIO at Arrentsburg. Somewhat similar 
scrolls occur in the work of the GD potter of Blickweiler, in the Trajan—Hadrian 
period. Crowns in the field. 

26. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Ovolo with rosette terminal, bordered 
above and below by a row of small beads. Parts of two corded demi-medallions, 
in one of which is a crane (O. 2202, reversed). "Two cupids between the festoons 
(cf. O. 405, 424). Period: probably Trajan. 

27. Fair glaze and execution. Zonal decoration. (1) Part of a series of festoons 
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and tripod tassels. (2) A coarse scroll typical of much pottery of the Trajan- 
Hadrian period (cf. no. 17). (3) Ram’s-horn wreath. Period: probably early 
Hadrianic. 

28. Form 37. Ovolo with circular terminal. Panel decoration demarcated by 
rows of medium-sized beads. Danseuse (like O. 360, but smaller). Hercules and 
Hydra (O. 784, Central Gaul). Period: probably early Hadrian. 

29. Form 37. Poor glaze. Zonal decoration. (1) Anchor wreath. (2) Fes- 
toons with tassel ending in the leaf with central spiral and curved laterals. Acan- 
thus leaves in the festoons. (3) Anchor wreath. 

30. Form 37. Good glaze and execution. Ovolo with twisted tongue and 
terminal rosette, bordered below by a row of extremely fine beads. In a panel 
a man with a club in right hand (O. 590, LIBERTVS). Hare to l. (like O. 2115), 

31. Form 37. Festoons with tassel ending in a ram’s-horn leaf. In the 
festoons is a bead-bordered ring. 

32. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Ovolo replaced by a row of annular 
ornaments, bordered below by a row of small beads. T'wo beaded rosettes in the 
field. Small lion to r. 

33. Form 37. Good glaze and execution. Panel decoration, demarcated by 
rows of extremely fine beads (cf. Antig. ‘Fourn. x, 349, figs. 7-8, bowls by 
IOENALIS; Brecon, fig. 86, 3-4) as frequently occurring in the Trajanic 
period. (1) Tripod (D. 1067). (2) Nude man standing beside a tripod. Beneath, 
a row of annular ornaments. Period: probably Trajan. 

34. Form 37. Ovolo with circular terminal. Panel decoration, demarcated 
by a fine wavy line and a corded line. Deer to r. Corner tendril with three- 
bladed leaf. 

35. Form 37. Ovolo with rosette terminal, bordered by a row of small beads. 
Well-executed vine-scroll (cf. Brecon, 168, 169, Trajanic; Wroxeter, i, pl. xv, 
14, ¢. A.D. 100). Period: probably Trajan. 

36. Form 37. Two fragments. Good glaze, fair execution. Zonal decoration, 
demarcated by wavy lines. A more tenuous and incomplete wavy line forms the 
lower border of the design. Upper zone: legs of animals; trees with cinquefoil 
leaves, as occurring in the work of BANVVS, BVTRIO, and TALVSSA 
(D. 1141), and on a bowl by BVTRIO in the British Museum (Oswald and 
Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pl. x1, 2). Compare also an early-second-century bowl 
found at Brecon (S. 115). Lower zone: the panels contain (a) Cupid holding 
torches (O. 450); (4) Cupid opening chest (O. 500); (c) Apollo seated on a rock 
(O. 94); (d) Satyr with amphora (O. 628); (e) seated man (O. 547). In this 
panel is the stamp PVTRIV, rarely found in Britain on decorated ware. A frag- 
ment of form 37 at Corbridge is stamped PVTRI. PVTRIV worked at Lezoux 
in the Trajan—Hadrian period and may be associated with BVTRIO and 
LIBERTVS. It is probable that PVTRIV is a variant impression of the stamp 
of the potter BVTRIO (see Oswald, 7..R.S. xx, 71). 

37. Form 37. Good glaze and texture. Panel decoration, demarcated by rows 
of extremely fine beads and closed by a wavy line. Beaded rosettes in the field 
and on the dividing lines. (1) Hind-quarters of a lion with tail curled round leg 
(cf. O. 1438). (2) Vertical vine-scroll. (3) Bacchus with emptied kantharos in 
r. hand (cf. O. 566). A closely similar Bacchus occurs on early-second-century 
bowls in the British Museum (M. 1352, M. 1510, and pl. xxx). A ram’s-horn 
wreath closes the design. 

38. Form 37. Good glaze. Arcading containing scroll, as on no. 25. 
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(c) Ware of the Hadrianic period, c. A.D. 120-30. 


39. Form 37. Good glaze, fair execution. Panel decoration, demarcated by 
wavy lines. In large panel are the following figures: (a) Perseus (O. 234), as 
at Wroxeter in the Trajan period (Wroxeter, iii, pl. xxv, 1). (6) Bearded man 
(O. 905). For the early occurrence of this type see no. 8. (c) Nude man to front 
(cf. O. 96). Crowns in the field. At the sides are divided panels, the demarcation 
effected by a straight wreath of IOENALIS type, see no. 14. In the lower panel 
is a scroll as on no. 38. 

40. Form 37. Good glaze and workmanship. Ovolo with swollen terminal. 
Panels, demarcated by rows of large beads. In large panel, a danseuse (O. 360) 
and a lion (cf. O. 1387, 1389). The bead-rows are of the kind frequently asso- 
ciated with the fine beads on ware of the Trajan—Hadrian period, as on no. 30, 

41. Form 37. Fair glaze and execution. Ovolo with rosette terminal. Panel 
decoration, demarcated by wavy lines with crowns at both ends of the vertical 
lines. (1) St. Andrew’s cross or cruciform ornament characteristic of Lezoux 
ware of the first third of the second century (Déchelette, Vases ornés, i, 115). It 
occurs not only on Central Gaulish ware but was also imitated by the GD potter 
of Blickweiler in the Trajan—Hadrian period.! (2) Nude figure supporting a mask 
(O. 727), standing on a column. 

42. Form 37. Fair glaze and workmanship. Deep plain band above design. 
Ovolo bordered by a row of medium-sized beads, similar to the larger beads on 
no. 30. Panel decoration, demarcated by rows of large beads. (1) Hercules and 
Hydra (O. 784). (2) Athlete (O. 1192) with discus on column. Small bird to |. 
(3) In small panel under the above type, a hare to 1. 

43. Form 37. Fair glaze and workmanship. Ovolo bordered by a row of 
medium-sized beads. Free-style decoration. The following figures are depicted: 
(a) Forelegs of kneeling stag (0. 1697). (4) Bear to r. (similar to O. 1595, 
BVTRIO, MAPILLIVS). This bear occurs on Trajan—Hadrian ware at Brecon 
(S. 114). (c) Springing lion (O. 1450). This lion occurs on the lower frieze of 
form 29 of Trajanic date found in Gracechurch Street (Antig. Fourn. x, 122, 
fig. 4, R) associated with (d) the serpent and rock (O. 2155), also frequently found 
in the Antonine period. (e¢) Horseman to r. (similar to O. 251). This type occurs 

on a form 37 with the GD monogram, Brecon type ii, found at Leicester (Brecon, 
fig. 86, 4). (f) Boar to |. (O. 1664, Lezoux). Between (4) and (f) is a small 
lion, of the same type as on no. 32. 

Although some of the figure-types occur on earlier ware, the arrangement is 
very similar to that of the best period of PATERNVS. 


(2) Plain Samian 


As far as was practicable, fragments of plain Samian, other than pieces with 
stamps, were collected from the burnt layer. The following list is an attempt to 
give some idea of the relative quantities of each form, although it is probable that 
the commoner forms (18, 27, 33, and 35) were present in even greater amounts 
than is shown by the figures. 

The evidence of the plain forms supports the dating of the decorated Samian. 
A certain number of forms 18, 27, and 33 are Flavian, but the majority are early 
second century. The less common forms, 46 and Curle 15, belong to the Trajan- 
Hadrian period. 


™ Knorr, Blickweiler und Eschweiler Hof, pl. xxu, 4, 5, 7- 
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Form Fragments| Stamps | Total 
18 and 18/31 ‘ ‘ 384 48 432 
‘ ‘ ‘ 247 55 302 
35, variant with flat rim . ; 17 17 
36, without barbotine 7 7 
46, variant with flat rim, as Arch. Fourn. \xxxvi, 142, 
fig. 10, 47, and 49: 
Dish . ‘ ‘ 3 3 
Curle 11, as Terra Sigillata, pl. uxxi, 13. 10 10 
»» pl. LxxI, 10, 12 i 43 43 
pl. Lxx!, 19 8 8 
Torats ‘ 1117 119 1236 


(3) Potters’ Stamps 
A total of 124 potters’ stamps was obtained from the burnt layer belonging 
to fifty different potters disposed as follows: 


South Gaul: La Graufesenque 5 
Montans 2 

Banassac I 

2 


Pottery uncertain 


Central Gaul: Lezoux . 30 
»» probable . 4 

2 


Lubié 
Vichy (?) 


38 


East Gaul: Heiligenberg and Rheinzabern.. 
Rheinzabern and Ittenweiler ‘ am 
2 
50 
*ALBINI*M 27 | 10 CENSORINI 37 | WWIBINIM 18 
ALBVCIVS*F (4) 27 | CRISTINIF 38 [FELJICIO:1 37 
ANNIASE r. (4) 27 DAGOMARVS*F 20 M*F*GEMIN*M 45 
AVITVSF*V (3) 27 (10) 18 | GENIAL[ISF] 31 
sAVITVS*F*V 27 | DAGOMARVS*F 27| [GJENITOR*F- 27 
BIT7IC3D 27 27 GEN TOR-F 27 
BIRAGILLI (2) 33 | 1s DONNAVC-F 27 | GER[MAJNI 30 
CALAUASF 27 | DONNAVCI (3) 27 | 25 GESSVS*F 27 
[C]ALVI 18 | DRAVCVSF 18 | (NDERCI[LLIM] 18 
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IOENALISF 18 | 40PASSIEN 27| SACIIANTRO 
IOENALISF (8) 27 PATERC/ (3) 18 SACIR[OM] 18 
IOENALIS 33 | PATERCLV/ (2) 27| SECVNDINI-M 

3o LENTISCVS (2) 31 PATARN/ 27 | ss SOIIKKIIM 33 
LITTERA*F 27 [PATJGRNVS*F 27 | SVRDIKVSF 27 
MARCELLIM 31 | VRITI TASGIKKV r. 18 
MARCeII/ 27 | 33 VICTOR 

7 PVTRIV 37 : 27 
[MAR]TINVe 42 VIDVCOS:F 18 
REGINVS*F (8) 18 | 

3sM3DETI*M (2) 18 | ROPPI/ iiss | (2) 
M 3DET[IM] 27 | [RO]PPI-RVT*M [VIJTALISMSF 8 
NICEPHORF (3) 18 (2) 18/31 | VoGENE 
OVIDIM 27 | so SABINVS*F 
OFPASSEN 33 | . [S]JACERO[M] 37 


Appenpix IV 
The Action of Fire on Samian 
By E. M. Jorg 


To investigate whether the fabric of Samian ware would be fusible at tem- 
peratures attainable in burning houses, fragments were first kept in a muffle 
furnace at 1,000—1,050° C. for three days, but this produced no effect except some 
alterations in surface colour; the fabric remained entirely unchanged. Then frag- 
ments of Samian, of imitation colour-coated ware, and of grey coarse pottery were 
placed in the heating furnace of the Ashmolean Museum at a temperature 
approximately 1,250° C. The genuine Samian fused readily within a few minutes, 
and after about an hour it began to clinker. The reducing atmosphere of the 
furnace changes the ferric oxide of the red fabric to black ferrous oxide: 

2Fe,0, —> 4FeO +O, 

Ferric oxide remains aloof from the silicates of the clay, giving a heterogeneous 
fabric, but ferrous oxide gives a more fusible silicate and hence a more homo- 
geneous fabric at lower temperatures. This clinkered fabric had exactly the bubbly 
texture of some of the Regis House sherds, the bubbles being caused by the gases 
evolved during chemical changes in the hot fabric. On cooling, the fabric re- 
mained black because the ferrous oxide, which is unstable and oxidized by oxygen 
when in contact with air, was then protected by the solidified mass of silicates. 

The imitation colour-coated ware and coarse pottery were very little affected by 
the furnace. Both showed traces of softening after several hours, but remained red 
both in surface and fabric. This greater fusibility of genuine Samian fabric is 
probably due to a higher content of potassium, and possibly of calcium, than in the 
coarser wares, and in this respect it resembles the porcelains of more recent times. 

Heating to 1,050° C. in the muffle furnace showed that it is possible to change 
the surface coat of Samian to black without changing the red of the fabric itself. 
The reducing gases come more readily into contact with the surface layer, which is 
probably also more fusible than the fabric. The details of manufacture of this 
surface ‘glaze’ of Samian still remain obscure, and methods were probably far from 
uniform in all factories throughout the Roman world. Some investigators have 
detected borate! in this surface ‘glaze’ and have concluded that it was produced 


™ e.g. Nassini, Grassini, and Neumann, ‘Sprechsaal’, Zeitschrift fiir die Keramischen, 
Glas- und verwandten Industrien (Coburg), \xv, 253 (1932). 
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with borax. Schwarz! speculates that the process was the chance discovery of a 
soap-maker. Other workers, however, analysing numerous specimens, have 
failed to detect borate, and Lossen? considers that the ‘glaze’ was produced in 
general by a mixture of fine red clay and finely ground pumice, but that borax may 
have been used where pumice was not available. I have been able to examine a 
fragment on which the ‘glaze’ layer had formed a thin film over the top of a deep 
narrow groove, showing clearly that it had been applied as a wash. This film 
formed by the wash contained only a slight trace of boron (such as is a normal 
constituent of fabrics themselves, including this example): it was opaque red, and 
the wash must therefore have contained some red clay. It might well have been 
produced as Lossen suggests. 

From these results it looks as though the Samian factories used kiln tempera- 
tures of about 1,100° C., which is generally considered to be the upper limit for 
wood or charcoal furnaces. It seems that the houses of burning London attained 
a higher temperature, perhaps about 1,200° C., though it is possible that pro- 
longed heating of Samian at 1,100° C. in a reducing atmosphere might gradually 
convert the ferric to ferrous oxide, which would then form the more fusible 
ferrous silicate, and in this way the appearance of the Regis House sherds might 
have been achieved at temperatures lower than 1,200° C. 


1 F. Schwarz, Berg- u. hiittenmann. Fahrbuch montan. Hochschule, \xxxiv, 128-31 


(1936). 
2 F. Lossen, Sprechsaal-Coburg, \xvi, 835 and 851 (1933): also Germania, xxiii, 190 


(1936). 
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Obituary Notice 


Hucu Sapier Kincsrorp. 1878-1944 


Hugh Sadler Kingsford was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Society in 
1910. Having held a secretarial post in the Royal Anthropological Institute for 
some years, he was not without experience of the routine work involved, but the 
fact that he was to succeed Sir William Hope, who had for no less than twenty-five 
years held this office with great distinction, would have daunted the most self- 

confident. Kingsford was anything but that. Modest and unassuming, he set him- 
self to master his complicated duties with thoroughness and patience, his equable 
temper carrying him through the constant interruptions which fall to the lot of the 
one officer of the Society who is always in attendance at Burlington House and at 
the beck and call of everyone. But the mark of a good Assistant Secretary is not 
so much his capability to suffer Fellows gladly as his power of organizing his own 
work outside the routine of correspondence, committees, and publications. The 
Society’s collections are for ever, if slowly, on the increase, and being necessarily of 
a miscellaneous character, do not lend themselves to systematic arrangement and 
exhibition, so that objects of considerable interest are liable to be put away and 
forgotten, even to the extent of being undiscoverable when wanted for reference. 
Now and again one of our Fellows may devote his time to the arrangement of some 
part of the Society’s belongings; it may suffice to mention the shining example of 
Mill Stephenson and the collection of brass-rubbings: but if continuous progress 
is to be made, the Assistant Secretary must give to it as much of his time as he can 
spare. At the date of his appointment Kingsford had no special archaeological 
experience, but the surroundings in which he thenceforward found himself 
awakened his interest, and he took up the task of bringing into order the large 
and miscellaneous collection of seal impressions which had been accumulating for 
many years. To do this with effect an acquaintance with heraldry, genealogy, and 
the development of medieval art was necessary, and grew as the work proceeded; 
and in the result the Society was indebted to him for not a few notes and com- 
munications on the subject of his choice. It so happened that twice during the 
term of his office the Society’s normal activities were interrupted by war, between 
1914 and 1919, and from 1939 onwards, and in the first period Kingsford found 
work at the Admiralty. In his later years signs of illness became more and more 
evident, and at last after thirty-three years of service it became inevitable that he 
should resign. His resignation took place on 13th October 1943, to the general 
regret. In his last Presidential Address Sir Alfred Clapham summed up his record 
thus: ‘His continuity of service, his intimate acquaintance with the traditions and 
procedure of the Society, and his faithful performance of the duties of the office he 
held, had secured for him the high respect and unswerving affection of most of our 
fellowship.’ It was hoped that release from work would lead to recovery, but this 
was not to be, and he gradually lost ground, and died on 29th November 1944, 
aged 66. Cc. P 
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Notes 


Capitals from the cloister of Hyde Abbey—Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., con- 
tributes the following:——-On window sills in the nave of the church of St. Bartho- 
lomew Hyde at Winchester are kept five capitals which probably came from the 
cloister of Hyde Abbey (pls. IV-VIIT). 

The abacus is missing in all these capitals, but the top of each measures about 
10} to II in. square; the base is 7} to 8 in. in diameter, and the height 10} 
to 11 in. 

In addition to the capitals there remain two other portions of the cloister arcade. 
The first is a springing-stone of the arcade itself, one arch being decorated with 
chevron-ornament and the other with a variation of the egg-and-tongue orna- 
ment. The curves show that the span of each arch was about 3 ft. The second 
portion is apparently a complete shaft with a damaged capital and a moulded base 
with spur-ornaments. It was apparently re-used as a pillar-piscina or stoup and 
is now in the church porch. 

The capitals are unlike anything still existing in this country. The nearest in 
character are the fifteen capitals in the Reading Museum which were found by 
Charles E. Keyser lying about in a garden at Sonning. These he described and 
illustrated (P.S.4., 2nd series, xxiii, 234). He gives reasons for supposing that 
they came from Reading Abbey, which was founded in 1121 and consecrated in 
1164. The Hyde capitals have some points of resemblance to the Reading ones 
and they are probably nearly contemporary in date. 

Hyde Abbey was the successor of Newminster which was founded in go1 by 
Edward the Elder, and there his father, Alfred the Great, his mother, and later 
he himself and his two sons were buried. In 1109 the monks of Newminster 
left their crowded and inconvenient quarters a stone’s throw from the monastery 
of St. Swithun, and went to a new site in Hyde Mead outside the city walls of 
Winchester. In 1110 the bodies of Alfred and his family were carried in pro- 
cession to the new Hyde Abbey. In 1141 Hyde Abbey was destroyed when the 
city of Winchester was fired in the civil war between Stephen and Maud. Re- 
building was commenced after the fire, but the church itself was not begun till 
1182. The date of the Hyde capitals seems earlier than this, and either the cloister 
from which they probably came was built before 1141 and survived the fire, or 
else it was rebuilt soon after the fire and some time before the rebuilding of 
the church. If the first alternative is the true one it would place the capitals some 
time in the first half of the twelfth century; the date assigned to them by the 
writer in the Victoria County History (Hampshire, v, 70) is the first quarter 
of the twelfth century. 

Milner in his History of Winchester (ii, 228) writes that ‘many capitals of 
columns, busts, and other ornaments that have been dug out of the ruins here 
[Hyde Abbey] are to be seen in different parts of the city’. It is said that Milner 
himself acquired some of these capitals which were still in existence some dozen 
years ago, but they have now disappeared and their whereabouts is unknown. 

I am indebted to our Fellow Mr. Frank Warren, who is a churchwarden of 
St. Bartholomew Hyde, for facilities for photographing the capitals, and it was 
he who called my attention to the Reading capitals. 
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Matrix for sealing Labourers’ Passes at Ipswich—Dr. Philip Nelson sends the 
following note:—To the number of matrices for sealing ‘Labourers’ Passes’ 
already recorded must be added that for Ipswich. This seal, which, as usual, is of 
poor workmanship, was found in Cambridgeshire and may be thus described, 

Brass; circular, diam. 30 mm., six-sided conical handle, with trefoil opening 
above, height 40 mm. 

tegis : in: comit suff: 
Beneath a crown is: 
burgo : be 


and two Gothic leaf ornaments, in three lines. This matrix was cut for sealing 
‘Labourers’ Passes’, under the Statute of Cambridge, a.p. 1388. The design is 
similar to that for Wangford, illustrated in Guide to Medieval Antiquities, British 
Museum, 1924, fig. 113. 


The President’s Badge and the Gold Medal._—The obituary notice of our late 
Fellow, George Kruger Gray (Ant. Fourn. xxiv, 178), mentioned the fact that 
this distinguished medallist and metal-worker designed for this Society our Presi- 
dent’s Badge and our Gold Medal. It is thought that Fellows would like to see 
photographs (pls.1x, x) of these examples of Kruger Gray’s work, and they are pub- 
lished here first of all in order to honour the memory of the widely beloved crafts- 
man who produced them, and secondly as a contribution to the neglected study of 
the Society’s regalia and allied possessions. The silver enamelled badge and collar 
was worn for the first time at the Anniversary Meeting in 1933. The Gold 
Medal (the electrotype photographed is that presented to Dr. Wheeler in 1944) 
was designed in 1934. — 


Map references —Flt.-Lt. R. F. Jessup, F.S.A., sends the following note:— 
Field workers in general and archaeologists in particular will welcome a recent 
ruling of the Directorate of Military Survey to the effect that there is no security 
objection to the use of military grid references to locate points on the 1-inch to 
1-mile Ordnance Survey map of Great Britain. Sheets of the ‘Popular’ edition 
with the grid overprinted in blue or purple may now be purchased by the public, 
and it is much to be hoped that the grid will become a permanent feature of the 
map and replace the former arrangement of numbered and lettered squares. The 
grid system is easily read and precise: the numbered and lettered square could at 
best only indicate a place already marked on the map. 

Clear instructions for the use of the grid are printed in the margin of the map. 
It will suffice to say that the grid consists of 10-kilometre squares, each divided 
into squares of kilometres, within which estimation is made by eye to the nearest 
tenth of a kilometre. Reference is given east and north from the south-west 
corner of each 10-kilometre square. 
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Reviews 


The Battle for Britain in the Fifth Century. An Essay in Dark Age History. By 
T. Dayrett Reep. 7 x43. Pp. 208. Methuen, 1944. 10s. 6d. 


This little volume is not one that can be adequately treated within the limits of a 
conventional review. In its 200 pages Mr. ‘T. Dayrell Reed undertakes to disperse 
all the darkness which makes the fifth century 4.p. in this country so fascinating and 
so baffing a period of study to the historian. In so doing he plants his feet deliberately 
on ways down which the best angels may have glanced, perhaps longingly, but 
which they have left untrodden. Nor does he hesitate to pelt them over the hedge 
with what he regards as his more improper and more shocking discoveries. These 
are numerous and varied, some old and some new. Some of them are of a kind which 
prudent angels will toss back hastily and firmly to Mr. Dayrell Reed: others, it may 
be felt, are more likely to generate smoke than light in a path which is foggy enough 
without them: all, however, deserve more scrutiny than there is space for here. 

Mr. Dayrell Reed believes that it is possible to reconstruct in some detail the 
political history of this period and in his last chapter he does so: he has 2n explanation 
for all the confusions, obscurities, and contradictions in the literary sources: he can 
fill all the gaps in the information they provide: he knows and can date the sources 
behind Gildas, Nennius, and the rest: the chronology of saucer brooches holds no 
terrors for him: he tells us in what year Wansdyke was built and who built it: he 
tells us just how much of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Hector Boece is history and 
how much is fable: he can date the siege of Mons Badonicus to a year, and its site 
toa square mile. 

‘Academicians’ (a useful if over-flattering term for historians and archaeologists 
less accomplished than the author) will naturally ask, ‘How can these things be?’ 
What is it which has enabled Mr. Dayrell Reed to clear up all these difficulties 
which the rest of us have found so puzzling for so long? The answer is of course 
that Mr. Dayrell Reed’s standards of historical evidence are different from the aca- 
demic standards. To him, as to a business man, a solution must be found for every 
difficulty, and no ingenuity is misplaced, no trouble too great, provided a solution is 
attainable. Moreover, a solution once attained, even if it is propounded at first only 
as a possibility or a probability, becomes a sure stepping-stone to greater things: it 
breeds a sort of confidence in its own infallibility: it becomes a fact. As Mr. Dayrell 
Reed explains in a revealing sentence (p. 149), “The more my mind dwells on the 
circumstances prevailing at that time, the more convinced I am of the inevitable 
rightness of these ascriptions.’ To have the courage of one’s convictions is no doubt 
a virtue, but one of the first things ‘academicians’ learn is the important distinction 
between a fact and an hypothesis. Mr. Dayrell Reed’s attitude to dates is illuminat- 
ing in this connexion: ‘the question of absolute dating’, he writes (p. 9), ‘is purely 
academic’. Exactly: but if you are going to write political history, as Mr. Dayrell 
Reed sets out to do, you cannot afford to be unacademic about dates. 

Take a few examples of our author’s use of them. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
dates the arrival of Cerdic in Hampshire to 495: Mr. Dayrell Reed for reasons of 
his own dates the battle of Mons Badonicus to 497. To his mind, however, ‘it is 
unthinkable that, on the eve of the Badon campaign . . . the Teutons . . . would 
dissipate their energies and manpower by undertaking a hazardous small scale opera- 
tion’. So ‘we should postpone [Cerdic’s] . . . adventure till after Badon and view it 
asa direct repercussion from that event’ (pp. 146-7). Now there may well be good 
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reasons for distrusting the 4.-S.C.’s dating for the arrival of Cerdic, but to throw it 
over because it does not conform with one’s idea of the strategy appropriate to ‘the 
eve’ of (two years before) an event which one has dated oneself without any direct 
ancient authority is not, I submit, one of them. ; 

Then take the dating of ‘the Groans of the Britons’. Our manuscripts of Gildas, 
as everyone knows, quote the text of thisappeal for help addressed ‘Agitio ter consuli’, 
Bede, using a text of Gildas three hundred years earlier than any we now possess, 
read the address ‘Aetio ter consuli’: thus dating the appeal not earlier than 446 when 
Aetius was consul for the third time. Now it does not suit Mr. Dayrell Reed’s 
chronology to have Gildas mention an appeal from the Britons to Rome at this date, 
What then does he do? First, in his analysis of Gildas’s story (pp. 42—5) he omits all 
reference to the fact that Gildas is the primary source of the address ‘Agitio ter 
consuli’: he merely mentions an ‘appeal to Agitius 427/8’, which he thinks should 
really be dated 409, apparently because (p. 59) he believes Gildas was referring to an 
admittedly mythical Severus Aequitius who was supposed to have died before taking 
up a third consulship in 410! Then, having thus disposed of Agitius as ‘a figment of 
British imagination’ (p. 59) and ‘the original Bunbury’ (p. 60), he has room to fit in 
another (apparently genuine) appeal to Aetius in 427/8 before referring to Bede’s 
version of the incident as yet another appeal ‘to which Bede, who believed he was 
correcting Gildas, is our only surviving witness’. 

Now it is obvious that this is no way to treat the ‘Groans of the Britons’. Not 
only is it improper to extract three separate appeals out of a text dealing only with 
one, particularly since, if it was really addressed to a ‘figment of British imagination’, 
the alleged text must itself have been a forgery: it is much more serious that the 
relationship between Gildas and Bede is wilfully distorted. I say wilfully because 
Mr. Dayrell Reed shows himself to be well aware of the importance to be attached 
to Bede’s ‘corrections’ of Gildas when he comes to discuss Bede’s version of Gildas’s 
passage dealing with the date of Mons Badonicus. Ifin the Mons Badonicus passage 
we are justified in thinking that Bede’s version, being 300 years older than any 
extant manuscripts of Gildas, may give a clue to the original meaning, we are bound 
to apply the same reasoning to his very slight variant reading in the address of the 
‘Groans of the Britons’. We can in fact hardly doubt that Bede was right to read 
the address ‘Aetio ter consuli’ in Gildas: if so, that dates Gildas’s incident simply and 
cleanly to 446: all the rest of the appeal structure built up so laboriously by Mr. 
Dayrell Reed is just moonshine. 

In passing one may note that Mr. Dayrell Reed persistently underrates the 
authority of Bede. It may be true that ‘he like Gildas was not primarily concerned 
with political or social history’ (p. 70), but, quite unlike Gildas, he was deeply and 
primarily concerned with the accurate dating and record of events. Bede was the 
father of scientific chronology in Europe, and he who quarrels with his accuracy in 
such matters does so at his own risk. Perhaps Bede is too much of an ‘academician’ 
to attract Mr. Dayrell Reed’s sympathy. 

Take another and very minor example of this light-handedness with dates. Con- 
stantius’s Vita 8. Germani is early authority for two visits paid by the saint to Britain. 
The first is concerned with the Alleluia campaign and is securely dated to 428/9. 
The second was later and less full of incident: in the course of it Germanus had 
dealings with one Elaphius, described as ‘primus illius regionis’. This visit is nor- 
mally dated late in the saint’s life: indeed, its position in the biography so closely 
precedes Germanus’s final journey to Italy and death that it is difficult to make it 
earlier than 447/8. But by then Mr. Dayrell Reed’s chronology has made Vortigern 
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rather than Elaphius ‘primus illius regionis’ and has also deeply embroiled him with 
Saxons whose advent he places in 443. So Germanus’s visit is pushed back uncere- 
moniously to 435, without a hint of the difficulty this introduces into the succession 
of events in the Vita of Constantius. 

The list of mysterious time-signals contained in chapter 66 of Nennius’s Historia 
Brittonum proves of course an irresistible source of inspiration to Mr. Dayrell 
Reed. He draws from it his date 497 for the siege of Mons Badonicus by the simple 
expedient of attaching this event arbitrarily to the last calculation in the chapter 
(which, however, does not by any means necessarily point to 497). He draws from 
italso, by a similar process of reasoning, the date of composition, 457 to be exact, of 
one of his hypothetical sources for the historical narrative in Gildas. No comment 
can be made on these deductions: there is just no means of knowing whether Mr. 
Dayrell Reed’s guesses are right or wrong. But it is well to remember that this 
chapter is in fact a lucky dip for anyone on the search for dates to fill out a chrono- 
logical pattern which has too few securely fixed points. 

The dating of the other alleged source of Gildas—Mr. Dayrell Reed’s ‘Aurelian 
History’—to 512 is even more precarious (pp. 67-9). It depends on the quite un- 
necessary assumption that the passage in Historia Brittonum (chapter 48) about the 
monastery of Vortigern’s son Faustus implies that the latter was still alive when the 
text was written. Mr. Dayrell Reed is here, I think, involved in three blunders all 
at once. In the first place none of the various versions of this text (even those of 
MSS. M and N which he quotes), necessarily imply, in Dark Age Latin, that Faustus 
was still alive, but only that his monastery was still in existence. Secondly, whatever 
Mr. Dayrell Reed may think about the matter, this passage was certainly intended 
by its author to connect Vortigern’s son with Faustus of Lerins who was dead long 


before 512. Thirdly, the passage, so far from being of great antiquity, is an obvious 


gloss, an addition by some monk to whom the name Faustus inevitably suggested 
Faustus of Lerins and who did not appreciate, as Mr. Dayrell Reed rightly does, that 
to make him Vortigern’s son was chronologically impossible. So much for the so- 
called ‘Aurelian History’ and its date. 

Passage after passage in the book provokes obvious criticism of this simple kind. 
It is the same when we turn to the archaeological and topographical arguments. It 
is a corner-stone of Mr. Dayrell Reed’s thesis that the rally of the Britons under 
Ambrosius and Arthur which culminated at the end of the fifth century at Mons 
Badonicus led to the extrusion of the early Saxon settlers from the upper Thames 
valley and the recovery of that region by the Britons. To sustain this thesis it is 
clearly necessary to show a break in the Saxon occupation of the area, and he seizes 
eagerly upon the saucer brooches, as the best known and characteristic set of orna- 
ments from the pagan cemeteries toaid him in the task. Unfortunately these brooches 
are much more difficult to set in a satisfactory chronological order than are the 
cruciform brooches of the eastern midlands and the coast. The English series do not 
tie up very happily with the continental parallels. Moreover, their compact form 
and absence of protruding knobs to break and bend may well have made their average 
life in use, at least of the solid type, considerably longer than that of cruciform 
brooches, thus further lessening their value for close dating of burials. For these 
reasons ‘academicians’, while prepared to argue that some features are likely to be 
early and others late, have been slow to use the saucer brooches as a basis of accurate 
chronology. Not so Mr. Dayrell Reed. He claims at once that those of the upper 
Thames are either early or late: there is no continuous series, but a clear gap con- 
veniently filling the half-century after Mons Badonicus. 
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I do not consider that this claim is proven. We do not know nearly enough yet 
about the saucer brooches to accept his view that ‘there is no reason to date the 
appearance of animal ornament in West Saxon territory much if at all before the last 
quarter of VI’ (p. 27), still less his ‘all-important conclusion’ that the two types of 
saucer brooch, the solid and applied, ‘distinguishing two related groups from one 
another, establish them as two separate ethnic units’ (p. 28). Whatever may have 
been true of the wearers of the earliest saucer brooches in Germany, it would be 
precarious indeed to base clear-cut ethnic distinctions on the use of different varieties 
of saucer brooch in sixth-century Wessex. 

But apart from the saucer brooches Mr. Dayrell Reed challenges the archaeo- 
logists to point to any material anywhere in the Thames valley deposited between 
500 and 560 (p. 17). I would answer that in my view an unusually high proportion 
of the cremation urns from the upper Thames cemeteries belongs precisely to this 
period. I cannot prove this, any more than Mr. Dayrell Reed can prove his case 
about the saucer brooches, but I can make at least as good a case for my opinion 
as Mr. Dayrell Reed can make for his. 

I think Mr. Dayrell Reed has gone the wrong way about trying to prove his 
archaeological case. The statistics of saucer brooches distribution on pp. 29-30 of 
this book prove absolutely nothing. If there is anything in his case he should be able 
to produce convincing evidence that some cemeteries in this area were in use only 
before 500, others only after 560: or, if this is too much to ask, then at least that 
some parts of some of these cemeteries can be distinguished as wholly early or wholly 
late. Has he examined the individual grave groups from Abingdon, Frilford, Long 
Wittenham, Wallingford, or Brighthampton with this idea in mind? Until the 
results of such a survey are to hand, there is really no sense in his claim that the 
cemeteries support his view. 

Mr. Dayrell Reed’s excursions into topography do not seem to me much happier. 
I say nothing of his claim that Mons Badonicus is to be placed at Liddington Hill 
in Wiltshire: the site of Mons Badonicus, in the absence of any early topographical 
information, cannot be settled by @ priori considerations of military strategy and 
remains anybody’s guess. Mr. Dayrell Reed’s remarks on the relation of the 
Aldworth Grim’s Ditch to Wansdyke and the Silchester area are interesting and 
should be read in connexion with Mr. O’Neil’s recent paper! with which they are 
not necessarily inconsistent. But it is certainly odd to find him seriously suggesting 
(p. 156) that the Mongewell Grim’s ditch, which blocks the natural routes to the 
Goring Gap along the Chiltern scarp from the north-east, was intended as part of 
a policy of encirclement by Britons intent on cutting the communications of the 
Saxons in the upper Thames valley with their allies in the Bedford—Cambridge 
region. A fortification resting on the Thames south of Wallingford, as this does, 
lies on the wrong side of the whole group of these Saxon settlements to achieve any 
such purpose. All of them in fact (Abingdon, Dorchester, Long Wittenham, Fril- 
ford, &c.) are upstream from Wallingford, and if their people had occasion to seek 
contact with Cambridge friends via the Chiltern corridor they would naturally join 
the Icknield Way far to the north-east of Mongewell, just as their modern 
descendants would do. ‘The position of the words ‘Upper Thames Valley’ on the 
map (p. 153) suggests that Mr. Dayrell Reed is insufficiently acquainted with the 
topography of the sites. 

I have no comments on Mr. Dayrell Reed’s claim to find substantial support for 
his political history of fifth-century Britain in medieval writers like Geoffrey of 


1 Antiquity 71 (1944), 113-22. 
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Monmouth and Hector Boece. He is welcome to what support he can find in any 
such sources: that he avails himself of it so readily confirms my view that he dis- 
tinguishes inadequately between the raw material of history and romance. 

J. N. L. Myres. 


Catalogus Librorum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Wigorniensis, made in 1622-1623 
by Patrick Young, Librarian to King Fames I. Edited with an Introduction by 
Ivor Arxrns and Net R. Ker. 10} x7. Pp. 84. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. 155. 

In a collection of Selden papers in the possession of Mr. James Fairhurst of 
Oldham was recently found a group of five catalogues written in the hand of Patrick 
Young, who was librarian successively to Prince Henry, James I, and Charles I; 
the catalogues are those of the manuscripts in the cathedral libraries of Lichfield, 
St. Paul’s, Salisbury, Winchester, and Worcester, and that relating to Worcester has 
now been published by Sir Ivor Atkins and Mr. Neil Ker in the volume before us. 
Incidentally, it is good to learn that each of the catalogues has found a place in its 
appropriate cathedral library. 

The present document is an important one for the history of the Worcester MSS. 
and certainly deserved the handsome format which the Cambridge University Press 
has given it. Prior to the discovery of Young’s catalogue the earliest certain 
Worcester catalogues were a manuscript in the Bodleian (Tanner 268), one of a 
collection of catalogues compiled in the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
the recension of this included by Bernard in his famous Catalog: of 1697. In ad- 
dition to its list of the 34.3 cathedral manuscripts, Young’s catalogue contains notes 
concerning some manuscripts which belonged to Thomas Allen (1542-1632) and 
to the gth Earl of Shrewsbury (at Grafton House near Bromsgrove) and an account 
of the Worcester Cartulary (B.M. Cotton MS. Tiberius A. xiii). The editors 
supply evidence from which it may be deduced that Young probably paid a visit to 
Worcester in 1622, to which year may reasonably be assigned at any rate the begin- 
ning of the catalogue’s compilation. The subsequent vicissitudes of the library in the 
seventeenth century and the identification of the catalogue’s contents are discussed 
in the introduction, which occupies roughly a third of the volume, the catalogue 
itself and supplementary material filling the rest of it. 

The book is much more than an edition of Young’s catalogue, being in effect an 
attempt to present a survey of all the manuscripts that can reasonably be associated 
with Worcester, and very naturally, therefore, it cannot be expected to make easy 
reading. Nevertheless, it could have been made easier than it is if more care had been 
given to presentation, which suffers from duplication or overlapping of material and 
overcrowding of detail, and if (for example) material contained in lists scattered 
through the introduction and the appendices had been brought together as far as 
possible in one, or perhaps two, comprehensive tables. As it is, great care has to be 
exercised when using these lists to note the provisos tucked away in the footnotes: 
e.g. the reader when using the list on pages 81-2 must be careful to give attention 
to the footnote for the necessary supplementing of the list; another example is page 
79, footnote 2. In the list of manuscripts recorded by Young which have been 
alienated from Worcester (pp. 5-7) it would have been sufficient to print the Young 
numbers and refer the reader to the text of the catalogue, where the manuscripts’ 
present locations are printed in italics within brackets. (The question mark has 
dropped out before the identification under item 3 (p. 31).) In the notes to the 
catalogue some compression might have been exercised. 
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Of the appendices the most interesting from the palaeographical point of view is 
no. VIII, in which the editors set out the evidence in support of the theory that the 
fragments of the early-eighth-century Bible now to be found in B.M. Add. MSS. 
37777 and 45025 at one time formed part of a single volume with the eleventh- 
century Worcester Cartulary, of which four leaves are in Cotton MS. Nero E. i, 
pt. 2, ff. 181-4, and another leaf and a fragment in Lord Middleton’s collection 
(from which the Bible leaves in Add. MS. 45025 are also derived). The unusual 
format of the Cartulary leaves anda number of other details certainly suggest strongly 
that these leaves were formerly bound up with the Bible. ‘The further relation sug- 
gested by the editors for these fragments, namely, the so-called “Hemming Cartulary’ 
(Cotton MS. Tiberius A. xiii), requires, as the editors themselves admit, fuller 
investigation, an investigation which must await the return of the manuscripts to 
their shelves in the British Museum. In fact, the inaccessibility of the majority of 
the manuscripts here referred to makes it impossible at present to offer any complete 
critical assessment of the volume’s contents; these are undoubtedly of great value for 
the history of the Worcester MSS., a number of which are now identified as such for 
the first time (the reader should compare the list on pp. 81-2 with that printed in 
Mr. Neil Ker’s Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (1941), 115-17). 

C. E. Wricut 


English Place-Name Society. Vol. XVIII. The Place-Names of Middlesex, apart 
from the City of London. By J. E. B. Gover and others. 8vo. Pp. xxxiv +238. 
1942. 

English Place-Name Society. Vol. XIX. The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and 
the Isle of Ely. By P. H. Reangy. Pp. lxii+396. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. 1943. 

The paper restrictions have curtailed severely the publications of all learned 
societies, but as their work is an essential part of the cultural heritage that we are 
fighting to preserve, it is of good omen that few have been extinguished. The 
Place-Name Society continues to issue its volumes under conditions of increasing 
difficulty, especially with regard to the availability of documents. The most 
noticeable difference is the quality of the paper, for the Cambridge University 
Press would scarcely have used the paper on which these volumes are printed in 
more normal times. 

It was a graceful thought to dedicate the Cambridgeshire volume to the memory 
of W. W. Skeat, for it was the appearance of his little work on the Cambridgeshire 
names in 1901 that converted place-name study from a plaything of the amateur 
into a weapon of the historian. Equally significant is the advance that has taken 
place since Skeat made his pioneer effort. The difference in the number of names 
considered is impressive, from the 190 of Skeat to the 2,000 of this volume 
(exclusive of field names), but the difference in outlook and method is equally 
marked. Skeat was a pure philologist who worked in his study with some assistance 
from the topography of his sites; the preface to this volume acknowledges assistance 
from historians, archaeologists, geographers, geologists, and even botanists. It is 
said that our time is an age of increasing specialization, wherein workers make 
most minute examinations of the trees but never think of looking at the woods. 
This may or may not be true of the natural sciences, but in the humane studies 
a contrary tendency is most apparent. The archaeologist cannot be satisfied unless 
he has called for the aid of every other specialist who can help him, and the same 
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is true of the historian and the place-name student. Increased specialization is 
accompanied by increased co-operation. 

The assured position to which place-name study has now attained may be 
illustrated by the fact that in the first two volumes o. the Oxford History of 
England it is given a section of its own in the list of authorities. A generation 
earlier (actually in 1910) Sir Charles Oman, in a volume devoted to the same 
period, did not mention the subject at all. At that time it was not worthy of 
being treated as a primary source, but it has now proved its value. 

The present writer can claim no competence at all in the intricacies of philo- 
logy, and to praise the volumes of this series is a superfluity if not an impertinence, 
so that this review will be confined to drawing attention to a few of the deductions 
that may be of interest to historians and archaeologists. It is well established now 
that the Cambridge region was one of early English settlement, as our President 
demonstrated twenty years ago (Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 276 
et seg.) and the place-name evidence supports the archaeological inference, though 
not in the way that might have been expected. There are few names ending in 
-ingas, which is generally a characteristic of regions of early settlement, though 
there are many in the nearby counties, but there is other evidence in plenty. ‘On 
a review of the whole evidence, it is in fact abundantly clear that the place-names 
of Cambridgeshire, as a series, fully agree with the indications of an early settle- 
ment provided by the archaeological materials discovered within the county’ 
(p. xviii). Cambridge as an English town probably existed before Oxford, and on 
the score of gaiety one can only regret that the fact was not known to the con- 
troversialists of the seventeenth century. How the ‘stunning Cantabs’ of that age 
would have rejoiced in rubbing the fact into the Oxonians. ‘So much for your 
King Alfred!’ 

As might have been expected, the Celtic element in the names is slight, for 
there is no suggestion of a Celtic enclave such as may have existed in Hertford- 
shire. ‘The Scandinavian influence was another matter. The major names would 
imply that it was slight, but the field names provide evidence of a more extended, 
but by no means predominant influence. They show evidence of pressure but 
not of radical change or displacement of population, for Cambridgeshire is not 
Lincolnshire nor anything like it. In passing we may note here the increased 
attention that has been paid to field names in the successive volumes of this series. 
In the earlier volumes they were treated briefly and almost apologetically in a few 
pages, but the Essex volume devoted 76 pages to them and this Cambridgeshire 
volume 62. Many are unimaginative and unimportant, and it must have been 
a wearisome task to have waded through multitudes of ‘six acres’ and ‘lower 
fields’ and so forth, but the results repay the effort. It rescues names that 
might otherwise have become forgotten, such as ‘dolver’, a fenland term for a 
piece of land of about 8 acres. Unfortunately the field names have not been 
indexed. Doubtless the process of indexing would have been a formidable task, 
and the treatment of the majority of the names under the headings of their most 
significant elements makes reference easier; but as the volumes increase in number 
the task of searching for the analogies of a particular field name in which one 
happens to be interested becomes increasingly onerous. 

The Introduction states that ‘the problems of the archaeology of Cambridge- 
shire have been complicated rather than solved by recent discoveries’. One of the 
fascinating problems of this waterlogged region is the history of the changes in 
the courses of the rivers. It is vital to a knowledge of the early English invasions 
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to reconstruct the courses of the rivers as they flowed in the fifth century, and 
the work of Mr. H. C. Darby and the Fenland Research Committee in this 
direction is recent and important. We can only note here that the archacology 
and the place-names both point to the conclusion that there were two main routes 
of invasion of the fenlands; one leading to the Cam valley and the other to those 
of the Little Ouse and the Lark. 

We turn now to Middlesex and the elusive Middle Saxons. This volume also 
has a pleasing personal connexion. Mr. J. E. B. Gover, the sub-editor of the 
volumes, who has devoted so many fruitful years to the work of the Place-Name 
Society, started his work on the subject with a small book on the names of 
Middlesex, published before the foundation of the Society, in 1922, and he now 
superintends the volume that supersedes his early effort. Nor need he be ashamed 
of the way in which his earlier volume has stood the test of time. There have 
been some corrections due to greater knowledge and much amplification, but the 
greater part of his work stands secure. 

The historical problems of Middlesex differ completely from those of Cam- 
bridgeshire. The Middle Saxons were evidently a distinct people, but there is no 
record of their kingdom if they had one, or of their kings if they had any. There 
seem to be good grounds for thinking that their original territory extended far 
beyond the present boundaries of the county, for the Chilterns may have been 
their limits towards the north-west, and Surrey may have been their ‘southern 
region’. ‘The important question is when the settlement took place. Hodgkin in 
his carefully argued section on “The Fate of London and its Hinterland’ (History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, i. 137 et seq.) does not mention the place-name evidence at 
all, and in his map of Britain circa 550 (op. cit., 155) he delineated the London 
region as occupied by ‘Britons’, though he also shows ‘Saxons of Surrey’. If 
Surrey were really the southern region of the Middle Saxons this would not have 
been possible, and the place-name evidence (as distinct from the archaeological 
which is deficient in quality and quantity) points distinctly to an early settlement 
of the region. “The number of ancient names which the county contains is 
remarkable.’ There are relics of ancient tribal names; in Harrow we have a name 
indicating a heathen sanctuary, the forms of the personal names are early rather 
than late, and one name recalls the monster Grendel slain by Beowulf. Further- 
more, there are no names in the county of Celtic origin except some river names 
and London itself. All the evidence points strongly in favour of an early English 
settlement and against any large Celtic survival, and in face of it the whole 
historical problem needs reconsideration. 

The field names are of interest, and seem to be as entirely English as the main 
names, but many readers will turn with greater interest to the names of the 
streets, of which there is naturally a great multitude. We imagine that this part 
of the book will settle many arguments. 


Alumni Cantabrigienses. A Biographical List of all known Students, Graduates and 
Holders of Office at the University of Cambridge, from the Earliest Times to 
1900. Compiled by J. A. Venn, Litt.D., F.S.A., President of Queens’ College. 
Part II from 1752 to 1900. Volume II: Chalmers—Fytche. 82 x9. Pp. 593- 
Cambridge University Press, 1944. £7. 105. 


The reviewer of successive volumes of this wonderful compilation must refrain 
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from dwelling upon each occasion on the same qualities and features in it, how- 
ever much he may wish to do so. In its mastery of a vast range of sources and 
the skill of its condensation of a huge mass of detail, this volume merely resembles 
its predecessors. Completeness is, of course, unattainable, and it is a mere accident 
of personal knowledge which enables the reviewer to confirm the conjecture that 
Coombe, Thomas, 1839, was son of Thomas, 1818, and to point out that Dorling, 
Edward Earle, deserves specific mention as an authority on heraldry. The giants 
of the present volume are Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Humphry Davy (here for 
the first time proved a Cambridge man), Charles Darwin, and James George 
Frazer. The skill with which biographies such as these are condensed is notable, 
but no less skilful and much less common are the touches of character, period or 
personal, which help to bring obscurer men to life. Attention may be drawn, for 
example, among parsons to Mr. Dickes, the only Senior Fellow in residence when 
in the long vacation of 1793 the early thirteenth-century arches forming the 
entrance to the Nuns’ Chapter House were discovered in the cloisters of Jesus 
College—it was hoped to have them uncovered but he ‘had no patience with 
new-fangled ideas and discoveries, and at once gave orders for the arches to be 
covered up again’; to Edward Daniel Clarke, Professor of Mineralogy from 1808 
to 1822, whose lectures, Gunning said, were always crowded ‘and those of his 
hearers, who were not deeply versed in mineralogy, came away highly delighted’ ; 
to Benjamin Heath Drury, assistant master at Eton from 1804 to 1823 ‘when 
he was forced to resign owing to his addiction to boxing’; and to Henry Palliser 
Costobadie, Rector (and patron) of Husbands Bosworth till his death in 1856, 
‘said to be one of the last parsons to announce hunting appointments from the 
pulpit’; likewise among laymen to Needham Dymoke, ‘one of the leaders of 
the undergraduate movement in 1769 to substitute square caps for round’; to the 
unfortunate Edward Chamberlayne, who died at a surgeon’s house in Parliament 
Street in 1782, having thrown himself out of a window of the Treasury, ‘by 
reason of his excessive diffidence occasioned by his recent appointment’ as joint 
secretary there; to Edward Christian, brother of Fletcher Christian, whose 
appendix to the Minutes of the trial of the Bounty Mutineers was described by 
Admiral Bligh as ‘written apparently for the purpose of vindicating his brother’s 
conduct at my expense’, later Chief Justice to the Isle of Ely, and as such noted 
for his lengthy and mostly irrelevant charges to the Grand Jury, dying in 1823, 
‘in the full vigour of his incapacity’; and to Charles Philip de Thierry, who while 
at Cambridge met two Maori chieftains, Hongi Heke and Waikoto, brought 
there with a missionary, in 1823 had a deed from three chieftains granting him 
‘in return for 36 axes, all the lands woods and waters along the Hokianga river’, 
the next year offered the King of the Netherlands £50,000 for his rights in New 
Zealand, but in vain, went there in 1837, but failing to secure his kingdom 
became a settler and later a teacher of music at Auckland, and died there in 
1864. 

The staff, which under Dr. Venn’s direction searches and collates so many and 
such various records and biographical sources, must by now be extremely expert, 
not merely individually but as a team for collaboration in this very special work. 
Is it premature to suggest that, when Cambridge has done with them, the sister 
University, which stands in great need of a new Alumni on Cambridge lines, 
should endeavour to enlist their services? 


A. R. W. 
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The Manufacture of a Flint Arrow-head by Quartzite Hammer-stone. By Sir 

Francis H. §. Know es, Bart., B.Sc., M.A. Occasional Papers on Technology, 

I, edited by T. K. Penniman and B. M. Brackwoop. Oxford: printed at 

the University Press. 9} x7. Pp. 38 with 6 plates and 3 figs. 1944. 5s. 

This first publication of the Pitt Rivers Museum is a record of the author's 
patient experiments, the products of which have recently been exhibited in that 
institution. It will be warmly welcomed, especially by those whose appreciation 
of stone implements is not restricted by considerations of typology. 

Sir Francis Knowles has been inspired by comparative ethnography, in which 
lies the solution of so many prehistoric problems. With infinite pains he has 
recaptured the technique of North American Indians, whose lithic methods go 
back to Upper Palaeolithic times and are fully expressed in Old World later 
industries. He has chosen to copy the developed arrow-head, and his efforts have 
been crowned with outstanding success. This achievement is the more remarkable, 
since no prehistoric stone form called for greater skill on the part of the artisan, 
The author describes in detail and illustrates five stages in manufacture, from the 
preparation of the parent block of flint and the striking therefrom of suitable 
flakes to the shaping of the weapon-point, all by means of quartzite hammer- 
stones. Only the final and delicate bifacial flaking is executed by pressure applied 
from the edge inward with a tine of deer-antler. This instrument may be em- 
ployed as a punch in the production of notches. It is believed that Sir Francis 
Knowles’s account of trimming the narrow striking-platform is the first published 
reference to a singularly clever process. 

The Oxford University Press is to be congratulated on maintaining its high 
standards in this war-time presentation. 


A. D. L. 
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Periodical Literature 


Antiquity, September 1944:—The Silchester region in the 5th and 6th cen- 
turies A.D., by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; The ferry, by F. W. Robins; The problem of 
early water-mills, by E. Cecil Curwen; Archaeological research in West Africa, 
by A. J. Arkell; The rebuilding of London, by R. E. M. Wheeler; The place of 
archaeology in British education, by Aileen Fox. 

December 1944:—The war and classical remains in Italy, supplied by the 
Archaeological Adviser, the War Office; Prehistoric copper hoards in the Ganges 
Basin, by Stuart Piggott; Hut-circles in north-west Wales, by W. J. Hemp and 
C. A. Gresham; The Wisby Armour, by E. H. Minns; Beads from Taxila, by 
Dorothy Mackay; Museums, by Graham Webster and W. F. Grimes; Goose- 
houses, by N. J. G Pounds. 


Ffournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, vol. 22, no. go:—Portrait 
of Lieutenant Joseph Sabine, Royal Welsh Fuziliers, 1740, by Rev. P. Sumner; 
Commanders-in-Chief of the Indian Army, by Sir P. R. Cadell; The Peninsular 
‘Second Front’ in the Spanish Succession War, by C. T. Atkinson; Foreign 
regiments in the British army, 1793-1802, Part VI, by C. T. Atkinson. 

Vol. 22, no. 91:—A Waterloo officer of the 12th (Prince of Wales’s) Light 
Dragoons, by L. E. Buckell; Foreign regiments in the British Army, 1793-1802. 
Part VI (continued), by C.'T. Atkinson; Jenkins’s ear, the Austrian Succession War, 
and the ’Forty-five, by C. T. Atkinson. 

Vol. 22, no. 92:—Officer, Light Company, 45th Foot, 1831, by Rev. P. 
Sumner; The Scots Guards Band, by H. G. Farmer; Foreign regiments in the 
British Army, 1793-1802. Part VI (continued), by C. T. Atkinson; An Engineer 
in the Mysore War of 1791-1792, edited by E. J. Martin; Officers’ dress regula- 
tions, 1811, by Rev. P. Sumner; Uniform items of the Coldstream Guards, cerca 
1788, by Rev. P. Sumner. 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1941:—Introduction of the Observant 
Friars into England: a bull of Alexander VI, by A. G. Little; Harrington’s inter- 
pretation of his age, by R. H. Tawney; The medal: its place in art, by Sir George 
Hill; An illuminated Letter of Fraternity, by A. G. Little; Imagery in early 
Celtic art, by Paul Jacobsthal. 


Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, June 1944:—A note on 
English church planning in the Middle Ages, by Dr. Helen Rosenau. 

July 1944:—The church of Monteoliveto, Naples: work of restoration. 

August 1944:—The surroundings of St. Paul’s, and a national memorial, by 
W. H. Ansell. 

September 1944:—The monuments of Central Italy. Second report from the 
Civil Affairs Department of the War Office. 

October 1944:—Ancient Monument conservation in France. The work of 
§.H.A.E.F. Fine Arts and Archives Section. 

November 1944:—The monuments of Central Italy. Third report from the 
Civil Affairs Department of the War Office. 

December 1944:—War damage in Rouen. Report from the Archaeological 
Adviser of the War Office. 
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The Burlington Magazine, August 1944:—Studies among the Torcello mosaics 
—III, by Otto Dennis. 

September 1944:—On the early history of collecting in England, by F. J. B. 
Watson. 

October 1944:—Mrs. Hogarth’s collection; Some alchemical engravings, by 
Jan Read; Tomas Giner, by Jose Pueyo Luesma; Some tapestry makers in Ireland, 
by Ada K. Longfield. 

November 1944:—The Mariawald-Ashridge Glass, by Bernard Rackham; 
An engraved plaque of the school of Nicholas of Verdun, by W. L. Hildburgh. 

December 1944:—The art of Belgium; Instances of Flemish influence in 
Italian art, by Guy de Tervarent; The master of Mary of Burgundy, by O. Pacht. 


The Connoisseur, September 1944:—Christ Church plate and some Oxford 
goldsmiths, by W. G. Hiscock; Les maitres ébénistes, by C. G. E. Bunt; The 
armours of Anne de Montmorency, Constable of France, and of his sons—II, by 
F. H. Cripps-Day; A collection of English figures, by H. Boswell Lancaster; 
Lord Hyndford’s pistols: the gift of a Prussian king, by E. E. Carmichael-Ferrall; 
Monuments of Normandy. 

December 1944:—Trreasured books in silver livery, by C. G. E. Bunt; The 
craft of the English clock-case maker—I, by R. W. Symonds; The Aldrich en- 
gravings in Christ Church Library, Oxford, by W. G. Hiscock; American ceramic 
types and their European background. 


The ‘fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 29:—The myth of Horus at Edfu— 
II, by A. M. Blackman and H. W. Fairman; The name of Lake Moeris, by Alan 
H. Gardiner and H. I. Bell; Queen Nitocris of the sixth dynasty, by Percy E. 
Newberry; Notes on the Naukratis stela, by Battiscombe Gunn; Notes on copper- 
bronze in the Middle Kingdom, by Dows Dunham; Pictorial coin-types at the 
Roman mint of Alexandria, by J. G. Milne; A sidelight on Diocletian’s revival 
of agriculture, by Naphtali Lewis. 


Folk Lore, June 1944:—The symbolism of the swan and the goose, by E. A. 
Armstrong. 


September 1944:—Orkney and Shetland Calendar Customs, by P. J. Heather. 


The Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. 9, no. 11:—-Companions of the Conqueror, 
by G. H. White; The Marmion-Rethel marriage, by G. A. Moriarty; The 
Lancashire County Record Office, by R. Sharpe France; The rediscovery of an 
Elizabethan Merchant Adventurer, by H. G. Gillespie; General Alexander and 
the Swintons, by C. W. H. Rawlins; Lancaster—Hull—Awsiter. 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. 19, no. 58:—Sources for the 
study of Scottish ecclesiastical organization and personnel, 1560-1600, by Gordon 
Donaldson. 


History, vol. 29, no. 107:—The turbulent career of Sir Henry de Bodrugan, 
by A. L. Rowse; New views upon the Borgias, by J. H. Whitfield. 


Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 17, no. 3:—The family of 
Lobb, by Sir W. R. Codling; Two French Protestant pastors and mystics: Jean 
Frédéric Oberlin and Paul Sabatier, by H. J. Cowell; Some letters of the Marquis 
de Ruvigny, edited by Winifred Turner; The Huguenot family of Hautenville 
in Ireland and some of its connexions, by Major Bertrand R. R. Rambaut; Bristol 
Huguenots, by Miss E. B. C. Lillingston; Note on the Garnault pedigree, by 
Sir W. J. Collins. 
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Iraq. Supplement 1944:—Excavations at ‘Agar 1942-1943, by Taha 
Baqir. 


The Library, new ser., vol. 24, nos. 3, 4:—Printing at Deventer in the fifteenth 
century, by L. A. Sheppard; The meaning of the imprint in early printed books, 
by M. A. Shaaber; William Fitzer, the publisher of Harvey’s De Motu Cordis, 
1628, by E. Weil; The copyright of Hero and Leander, by W. W. Greg. 


Man, November—December 1944:—House traditions in the Outer Hebrides. 
The black house and the bee-hive hut, by Werner Kissling. 


The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 30, no. 3:—Swansea Bay pilot boats, by J. F. 
Coates; Admiral Benbow: fact and fiction, by Sir Geoffrey Callender and C. F. 
Britton; Ships of India, 1834-1934, by V. F. L. Millard; The points of the 
compass: Arabian style, by Col. H. L. F. Dimmock. 

Vol. 30, no. 4:—The outrigger canoes of Madagascar, East Africa, and the 
Comoro Islands, pt. ii, by James Hornell; The Jacobite privateers of James II, 
by J. Le Pelley; The Scottish Maid as “The World’s first Clipper’, by J. Lyman; 
Admiral Benbow: fact and fiction, pt. ii, by Sir Geoffrey Callender and C. F. 
Britton. 

Vol. 31, no. 1:—The last of the Brazilian Slavers, 1851, by A. Mackenzie- 
Grieve; Cunningham’s self-reefing topsails, by Col. R. St. J. Gillespie; Captain 
George St. Lo, R.N., 1658-1718, by Com. R. D. Merriman; Victorian hulks 
under the White Ensign, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; The two battles of Matapan, 
1717 and 1718, by R. C. Anderson. 


The Numismatic Chronicle (1943), 6th series, nos. g-12:—The coinage of the 
Libyans and kindred Sardinian issues, by E. §. G. Robinson: The ‘little’ talents of 
Sicily and the West, by H. Mattingly; ‘Aes’ and ‘pecunia’: records of Roman 
currency down to 269 B.c., by H. Mattingly; The senatorial gold and silver 
coinage of 16 B.c.: innovation and inspiration, by C. H. V. Sutherland; A note 
on the distribution of Indo-Greek coins, by Major-General H. L. Haughton; 
The Eastern Satrap Sophytes, by R. B. Whitehead; The Evans Collection at 
Oxford: Sir Arthur Evans, by J. G. Milne and C. H. V. Sutherland; The Evans 
Collection at Oxford: the Cretan coins, by J. G. Milne; A silver standard of 
Edward I, by H. G. Stride; A barbarous radiate from Richborough, by W. P. D. 
Stebbing; A coin of Britannicus and Nero of Hippo Diarrhytus (Zengitana), by 
Ph. Lederer; A new coin of Aquilia Severa of Alexandria, by Ph. Lederer; James 
Lewis alias Charles Masson, by R. B. Whitehead; A half-siligua of the Treveran 
mint, by J. W. E. Pearce; A hoard of Roman denarii of the early third century, 
by C. H. V. Sutherland; The Emneth hoard, by H. Mattingly; On a coin of the 
‘temple’ type bearing the name of Aethelred, king of England, by C. E. Blunt; 
Notes on two medieval seals with coin types, by G. Askew; The horse type on 
barbarous radiates, by G. Askew; Issue of halfpenny and farthing tokens in Nor- 
wich, 1580, by J. B. Caldecott; Anglo-Saxon gold coins, by C. H. V. Sutherland; 
Three unpublished coins of Siefred of Northumbria, by P. Nelson; Recent finds, 
by J. Allan; The “To Hanover’ counter, by J. Allan. 


The British Numismatic Fournal, 1942-1943, vol. 24:—The Stamtord and 
Peterborough mints, part III, by W. C. Wells; A note on the post-treaty nobles 
of Edward III, by C. A. Whitton; An exhibition of coins of Henry VIII, by 
R. C. Lockett; The heavy coinage of Henry VI. Addenda and Corrigenda to 
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B.N.F. vol. 23, by C. A. Whitton; Half-sovereigns and double crowns, by F. O, 
Arnold 


The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, vol. 11, nos. 3~4:— 
Khirbat Mafjar. Stone sculpture, I, by R. W. Hamilton; Two Iron Age tombs 
from ‘Amman, by Lankester Harding; Note on the pottery of the ‘Amman 
tombs, by E. Henschel-Simon; Seals from ‘Amman and Petra, by G. R. Driver; 
A hoard of Tyrian and Jewish shekels, by A. Reifenberg; Coin hoards from Pales- 
tine, II, by J. Baramki; A model shrine of Phoenician style, by J. H. Iliffe; Pales- 
tinian alabaster vases, by J. Ben-Dor; Excavations in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 
1940-1; Bibliography of excavations in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 1940-2. 


Palestine Exploration Quarterly, July—October, 1944:—An outline of the 
ancient cultural history of Transjordan, by M. E. Kirk; The four north walls 
of Jerusalem, by Lt.-Col. N. P. Clarke; On the possibility of dating Hebrew in- 
scriptions, by S. A. Birnbaum; Holy Week in Jerusalem, by H. J. Shepstone. 


The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 34, pts. 1 and 2:—Geographical factors in 
Roman Algeria, by A. N. Sherwin-White; Rome and the Italian Confederation 
(200-186 B.c.), by A. H. McDonald; Gnaeus Iulius Agricola, by I. A. Richmond; 
An Exchange-currency of Magna Graecia, by J. G. Milne; Bigati, by J. G. Milne; 
The Fiscus: a note, by Hugh Last; The unique character of classical Roman law, 
by F. Pringsheim; Greek Imperial medallions, by J. M. C. Toynbee; The date 
of the Golden Gate at Istanbul, by O. Davies; Roman Britain in 1943. 


Fournal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 6: —The Ruthwell Cross, 
by F. Saxl; Alliance of England and Sicily in the second half of the twelfth 
century, by Evelyn Jamison; John of Salisbury and pseudo-Plutarch, by H. Liebe- 
schiitz; The cycle of images in the palaces and castles of Henry III, by T. Borenius; 
A Giottesque episode in English medieval art, by O. Pacht; The Fitzwarin 
Psalter and its allies, by F. Wormald; The interaction of English and Low Country 
sculpture in the sixteenth century, by K. A. Esdaile; Some church designs by 
John Webb, by M. Whinney; Eighteenth century Elysiums, by H. F. Clark; 
Pseudo-Palladian elements in English neo-classical architecture, by R. Wittkower. 


Archaeologia Aeliana, vol. 22, 4th series: —A civilian bath-house of the Roman 
period at Old Durham, by I. A. Richmond, Rev. T. Romans, and R. P. Wright; 
The sheriffs of the county of Durham, by C. H. Hunter Blair; The establishment 
of the fort at Chester-le-Street in a.p. 216, by R. P. Wright; The financial affairs 
of a Jacobean gentleman, by M. H. Dodds; The manor and township of East 
Matfen, by W. P. Hedley; The early castles of Northumberland, by C. H. Hunter 
Blair; Birtley Hall, county Durham, by Sir W. W. Gibson; Review of Two Lives 
of St. Cuthbert by Bertram Colgrave, by P. Hunter Blair. 


Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 64:— 
Gloucestershire Enclosure Acts and Awards, by W. E. Tate; John Deighton of 
Gloucester, surgeon, by E. A. B. Barnard and L. F. Newman; Cowry shell and 
flint cores from Ashen Plains, Dursley, by K. P. Oakley; The Machen family, 
Gloucestershire, by H. A. Machen; Sir Vincent Gookin of Highfield, Gloucester- 
shire, by C. R. Hudleston; Bristol wills and documents, transcribed by A. Sabin; 
Gloucestershire militia men in 1797; Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, 
by Roland Austin; The native speech of Gloucestershire, by Lt.-Col. C. H. 
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Lemmon; ‘The Hillier family of Cirencester from 1635 and the family of Parry, 
by L. G. H. Horton-Smith. 


The Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 14, pt. 4:—An Iron Age site at Bledlow, 
Bucks., by J. F. Head and C. M. Piggott; The Shardeloes monuments, part IT. 


Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological Society, 
vol. 6, pt. 7:—Stilton, its inns and cheese, by S. Inskip Ladds; A perforated 
hammer-stone and axe hammer from Huntingdonshire, by J. R. Garrood; Wey- 
bridge, Alconbury, by J. R. Garrood; Carlton House, Upwood, by W. A. Lea. 


Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, October 1944 :—Glass-painting of St. Cather- 
ine, by Bernard Rackham; A twelfth-century rental of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
by William Urry; Note on a hitherto unidentified tomb in the nave of the Cathe- 
dral. 


Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, vol. 64.:— 
The dissolution of Dale Abbey, by H. M. Colvin; Some current field-names in the 
parish of Repton, Derbyshire, by W. Fraser; Recent work on Melandra Castle. 
Preliminary report, by J. A. Petch; Derby’s flying machines and earliest coaches, 
by H. S. Twells; A curious find at Barlow Woodseats Hall, by John H. Harvey; 
Notes on some polychrome frescoes in a house at Renishaw, by A. Court. 


Transactions of the Devonshire Association, vol. 74:—The tenants of Exeter 
Archdeaconry in the thirteenth century, by Rev. A. L. Browne; Exeter roads and 
streets, by T. J. Joce; Notes qn some old roadside stones in south-west Devon, by 
E. Masson Phillips; Bridges over the River Tavy at Tavistock, by Eric V. King- 
don; A survey of the heraldry at the Hall, Weare Giffard, Devon, by Paymaster 
Commander A. W. B. Messenger; Church and State in twelfth-century Devon: 
some documentary illustrations, by H. P. R. Finberg; Supplementary notes on 
the ancient stone crosses of Devon (third paper), by E. Masson Phillips; Notes on 
Devon dovecotes, part IV, by G. W. Copeland; The prehistoric pounds of Dart- 
moor, by R. Hansford Worth. 


Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, vol. 64:— 
A further series of four thirteenth-century steelyard weights, by G. Dru Drury; 
King- in place-names, and Roman roads, by E. C. Chancellor; The house of St. 
Leonard of Rushton, Dorset, by C. D. Drew; The Royal Peculiar Court of 
Wimborne Minster, by A. W. Stote-Blandy; The Bragge family of Sadborow 
and their muniments, by G. D. Squibb; Field names in Cerne Abbas and the open- 
field system, by Miss M. D. Jones; Long continuance of the common-field system: 
Sutton Waldron, by F. C. Warren; A walking tour in Wales in 1796, by E. R. 
Sykes; Streets and lanes in Wareham at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
some of their inhabitants, by G. S. Williams. 

Vol. 65:—The Bincombe barrow, Ridgeway Hill, Dorset, by Eric H. Payne; 
The course of the Hamworthy—Badbury Roman road, by H. P. Smith; The site 
of S. Aldhelm’s church ‘juxta Werham’, by G. S. Williams; The excavations of 
orictolagus cuniculus at Corfe Castle in 1943, by G. Dru Drury; The constables of 
Corfe Castle and some of their seals, by G. Dru Drury; A calendar of medieval 
Dorset deeds, by G. D. Squibb; A Dorset parish during the Commonwealth, by 
Canon Herbert Pentin; John Richards of Warmwell: his family, diary (1697- 
1701), and day-book (1713-1718), by E. R. Sykes; Embers of Iwerne Minster, 
by F. C. Warren. 
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The Essex Review, vol. 53, no. 212:—The Tanfield monument at Margaret- 
ting, by F. W. Steer; The Congregational churches of Essex, by A. R. J. Ramsey; 
Rural apprenticeship in 1625, by Canon Jesse Berridge; An Essex dowager’s 
estate, by Rev. J. L. Fisher; Two interiors. Toppingho Hall, Hatfield Peverel, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, by T. M. Hope; Rural population 
100 years ago, by C. Partridge; Early Essex clergy (continued), by P. H. Reaney. 


Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, vol. 15, pt. i:—Some notes on medieval 
iconography, and also on the orientation of churches, by C. J. P. Cave; Winchester 
Cathedral Close, by T. D. Atkinson; A glimpse of Romsey Abbey in the late 
thirteenth century, by Major-Gen. Sir Richard H. Luce; Antonio Guidotti, by 
A. A. Ruddock; The Bury Hill Excavations, 1939: Report on the human re- 
mains, by Prof. A. J. E. Cave; Report on the animal remains, by J. Wilfrid Jack- 
son; Report on the soil samples, by F. E. Zeuner; An unrecorded Iron Age 
enclosure on Rockbourne Down, Hants., by Stuart Piggott; Report on the pottery 
from Winklebury Camp, by C. M. Piggott; The West Gate, Winchester, 1940, 
by B. H. St. J. O’Neil. 

Vol. 15, pt. ii:—Further notes on medieval sculptures, and some notes on 
monumental brasses, by C. J. P. Cave; The sources of Hampshire architecture 
in past times; being some random notes on the local style, by T. D. Atkinson; 
The earliest archaeology, by J. P. Williams-Freeman; The Winchester—Silchester 
Roman road: a further note, by S. E. and V. E. Winbolt; Roman road at Bed- 
hampton, by C. Betton Roberts; Notes on three ancient buildings in and near 
Hambledon, not noticed in the Victoria County History, by C. Betton Roberts; 
A find of late Roman Aes at Hambledon, by C. Betton Roberts; The rood-loft 
screen in the Church of St. John the Baptist, Winchester, by Dr. A. R. Green; 
A cobbler’s account of 1709, by S. E. Winbolt; Barrows on Cranbury Common: 
memoranda by Lady Heathcote in 1882. 

Vol. 15, pt. iii: —The appeal of architecture, by Sir Richard Luce; Early days 
of the Hampshire Field Club, by Dr. J. P. Williams-Freeman; The Winchester- 
Silchester Roman road habitation sites, by S. E. and V. E. Winbolt; Roman sites 
on the Harroway in the Basingstoke area, by S. E. Winbolt; Three turf barrows 
at Hurn, near Christchurch, by C. M. Piggott; A possible foundation-stone at 
Winchester Cathedral, by T. D. Atkinson; Incised dials, scratch dials or Mass- 
clocks on the walls of Hampshire churches, by A. R. Green; The merchants of 
Venice and their shipping in Southampton in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
by A. A. Ruddock; A new Domesday of (Georgian) enclosures, Hampshire 
section, by W. E. Tate; The Parliamentary Survey of Hambledon, 1647, by 
C. Betton Roberts; Notes: Cranbury Park; Hichley Farm; Breach Farm, Bishop- 
stoke; A camp near Nursling, by O. G. S. Crawford. 

Vol. 16, pt. i:—Romsey Abbey registers, by Sir. R. Luce; The beacon system 
in Hampshire, by H. T. White; John Payne’s persecution of foreigners in the 
Town Court of Southampton in the fifteenth century, by A. A. Ruddock; Some 
earthworks in mid-Hampshire, by Canon A. B. Milner; Strip fields at Sherborne 
St. John, 1816-17, by S. E. Winbolt; Brige (?), by S. E. Winbolt; The west wall 
of the Westgate, Winchester, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; A Roman house at Twyford, 
near Winchester; A Roman house at Woodhams Farm, Kingsworthy; An in- 
scribed tile of Nero; A Blagdon Hill burial. 


Transactions of the Hunter Archaeological Society, vol. 6, part i:—A fragment 
of a Compotus Roll of the manor of Sheffield, 1470-80, by G. R. Potter and M. 
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Walton; The Huttons of Hooton Pagnell, by C. E. Whiting; Mural paintings 
and the ‘Hawle at the Bonds’, by J. B. Himsworth. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. 94:—A late 
Roman fibula, by Philip Nelson; North-west Mercia, a.p. 871-924, by F. T. 
Wainwright; James Bankes and the Manor of Winstanley, 1595-1607, by Joyce 
H. M. Bankes; Freckleton water-mill, by R. Walker; The old Woolton Summer 
House, and the question of Woolton Beacon, by S. A. Harris. 


The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4th series, 
vol. 10, no. §:—Gilbert Swinhoe, Northumberland dramatist, by Miss M. Hope 
Dodds; Declaration by the copyholders of Ryton in 1774; A Bronze Age axe- 
head from Broomwood Camp, by Major J. D. Cowen; Additional wells in 
Northumberland and Durham, by Miss M. H. Dodds and H. L. Honeyman; 
Note as to the owners of Westgate House and grounds, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
by Sir W. W. Gibson. 


Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 78:—Glimpses into 
social conditions in Burslem during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by 
H. J. Steele; Churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of Stoke-upon-T rent, part 
vi, pp. A 227—A 259, by A. H. John. 


Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, vol. 50:—The family 
of Savage of Co. Wilts., by L. G. H. Horton-Smith; The Doom-painting of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, Salisbury, by Albert Hollaender; Discovery of Roman 
coffin at Corsham, October 1942, by Col. A. H. Burn; A new Bronze Age site 
at Highworth, by Sir T. Noel Arkell and Dr. W. J. Arkell; A Wiltshire ancestor 
for her Majesty the Queen, by S. M. Collins; The Manor of East Winterslow, by 
Capt. Trevor Cox; The assessment of Wiltshire in 1083 and 1086, by R. Welldon 


Finn. 


Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, volume for 1939, 1940, 
and 1941, pt. iii:—The Hereford and Abergavenny tramroad, by E. H. Morris 
and Capt. F. B. Ellison; Herefordshire printers and booksellers, by F. C. Morgan; 
Castles mentioned in the Pipe Rolls under Herefordshire, by C. A. Bevan; Some 
conclusions derived from the Magna excavations, by G. H. Jack; Roman coins 
found at Kenchester in 1941, by Rev. Prebendary S$. H. Martin; Lady Southamp- 
ton’s Charity at Kenchester, Herefordshire, by Rev. E. A. Hughes; Some notes 
on Bishopstone Church, Herefordshire, by G. Marshall; Churchwardens’ accounts 
of Pembridge, Herefordshire, for the years 1642 and 1643, by Penelope E. Mor- 
gan; John Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, born 1292, died 1369, by F. C. Morgan; 
The parish books and church registers of Weobley, by Major E. A. Salt; A hand- 
list of English Enclosure Acts and Awards. Part 15.—Herefordshire, by W. E. 
Tate. 


Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 20, new series: — 
A Worcestershire Library, by H. E. Palfrey; Thomas White of Worcester, 
sculptor and architect, by Rev. W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop; Worcestershire field 
systems, by W. E. Tate; The Coventrys of Croome, by E. A. B. Barnard; A note 
on Kidderminster apprentices (1750-1800), by K. McP. Buchanan. 


The Fournal of the Manx Museum, June 1944:—Relics of the Manx Fencibles 
and Volunteers, by B. E. Sargeaunt; The Manx village folk-museum at Creg- 
neash, by B. R. S. Megaw; ‘Maarliagh’ in Manx place-names, by W. W. Gill; 
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Gaul the sculptor, by H. R.-Ellis Davidson and Basil Megaw; Unpublished docu- 
ments: ‘The Lord’s soldiers 1406-1765, by D. Craine. 


Transactions of the Honorable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1942:—Wales’s Parlia- 
mentary apprenticeship (1536-1625) by Prof. A. H. Dodd; John Vaughan, Cwrt 
Derllys, a’i waith (1663-1722), by M. Clement; Attendances of Justices and 
Grand Jurors at the courts of Quarter Sessions in Wales, sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries, by T. H. Lewis; Translations from the Cywyddwyr, by H. I. Bell; The 
Gafael in Bangor Manuscript 1939, by T. Jones Pierce. 


The ‘fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 74, pt. 2:—Some 
eighteenth-century Irish tombstones, by A. K. Longfield; ‘Le Comte de Barnaval’: 
a sidelight on Barnewall family history, by H. H. Langrishe; Murrisk Abbey, by 
P. Moran; A stone figure from co. Mayo, by J. Raftery; The Turoe stone, by 
J. Raftery. 

Vol. 74, part 3:—The Manor of Bothercolyn, by Liam Price; Air photo- 
graphy and archaeology, by J. Raftery; Irish agriculture in early historic times, 
by M. Duignan; An extended burial at Fassaroe, co. Wicklow, by E. Keenan, E. 
MacWhite, and F. J. O’Rourke; The Bann flake outside the Bann valley, by J. 
Raftery; The bronze socketed gouge in Ireland, by Edin MacWhite; A long 
stone cist in co. Wicklow; Two eighteenth-century house furnishing auction 
sales; Two prehistoric burials in co. Mayo; Notes on two prehistoric burial sites 
in the townland of Seskin, co. Waterford. 

Vol. 74, part 4:—Ballymoon Castle, co. Carlow, by H. G. Leask; Clondalkin, 
co. Dublin, and its neighbourhood, by L. Ua Broin; Kilcooley: foundation and 
restoration, by Rev. M. Moloney. 


Fournal of the Co. Kildare Archaeological Society, vol. 12, no. 7:—Conntae an 
Riogh (continued), by ‘Fear Ceall’; The family of Tone, by T. V. Sadleir; Kildare 
diocesan wills (continued), by T. V. Sadleir; Ordnance Survey letters for co. Kildare 
(continued); Sigginston House, commonly called ‘Jigginstown’, by F. W. Strath. 


The Ulster Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 7, parts 1 and 2:—Belfast: the site and 
the city, by E. Estyn Evans; The cotton hand-loom weavers in the north-east of 
Ireland, by E. R. R. Green; The Scottish cart in Ireland and its contemporaries, 
circa 1800, by Ivor Herring; Two recent finds in co. Armagh, by T. G. F. Pater- 
son; The horned cairns of Ulster—a footnote, by C. F. C. Hawkes; Church 
architecture in Ulster (continued), by O. Davies; A gold ornament and other 
Bronze Age finds from Rathlin, by E. E. Evans; A night-dial from County 
Antrim, by A. H. George; Bronze Age burials, Knocknacart, Crossgare, co. 
Londonderry, by A. Mc L. May; Wooden vessels from bogs in co. Fermanagh, 
by Lady Dorothy Lowry-Corry and O. Davies; The County Armagh Volunteers 
of 1778-1793 (continued), by T. G. F. Paterson; A short cist in co. Donegal, by 
J. Raftery; A dagger sheath from Castlerock, co. Londonderry, by J. Batty; A 
bronze axe from co. Down, by E. E. Evans; Cist-grave at Duvernagh, co. Armagh, 
by T. G. F. Paterson and O. Davies; Souterrain at Ballyhornan, co. Down, by 
E. E. Evans; Two food-vessels from co. Tyrone, by E. E. Evans; Harvest customs 
in co. Armagh, by T. G. F. Paterson. 


The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 48, no. 2:—Two attic black-figured 
lekythoi in Buffalo, by M. Bieber; ‘The Fezzan expedition; Observations on 
seventh-century Greek sculpture, by C. A. Robinson, Jr.; A wreath in the Vassar 
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Classical Museum, by R. L. Scranton; The bronze statue from Artemision, by 
G. E. Mylonas; The painters of “Tyrrhenian’ vases, by D. von Bothmer; A faience 
head of Augustus, by M. Stuart; Attius Laco, the proconsul, and Iunius Cilo, the 
procurator, in Bithynia, by F. M. Heichelheim. 

Vol. 48, no. 3:—New black-figure vases, by J. M. T. Charlton; A fragment 
of a colossal acrolithic statue in the Conservatori, by S$. Dow; Some late antique 
portraits, by Dorothy K. Hill; Two Greek statues, by G. M. A. Richter; The 
date of certain Egyptian stratified eye-beads of glass, by T’soming N. Shiah. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 87, no. 5:—French 
refugees of 1793 in Pennsylvania, by E. Murray; The earliest account of the 
association of human artifacts with fossil mammals in North America, by M. F. 
Ashley Montagu and C. B. Peterson; The novel of Ninus and Semiramis, by 
Doro Levi. 


The Art Bulletin, vol. 26, no. 1:—The paliotto of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, 
by Staff-Sgt. G. B. Tatum. 

Vol. 26, no. 2:—Asiatic exoticism in Italian art of the early Renaissance, by L. 
Olschki; The evolution of Shang and early Chou bronzes, by L. Bachhofer. 

Vol. 26, no. 3:—The central tympanum at Vézelay, its encyclopedic meaning 
and its relation to the First Crusade, by A. Katzenellenbogen; The original Porta 
dei Mesi at Ferrara and the art of Niccolo, by T. Krautheimer-Hess; The problem 
of the Brancacci Chapel historically considered, by F. J. Mather, Jr.; The date of 
the altar of the Madonna in §. Maria del Soccorso, Aquila, by L. M. Bongiorno. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, January 1944:—Henry 
Tibbetts of Dover, N.H., and some of his descendants (continued), by M. Jarvis; 
Nathaniel Fitz Randolph of Woodbridge, N.J., Quaker, and his descendants 
(continued), by Louise Aymar Christian; Early Rehoboth familiesand events. Red- 
way (continued), by R. le B. Bowen; Inscriptions from gravestones at Poland, Me. 
(continued), by Mrs. L. W. McQuesten; Genealogical research in England. The 
East Anglian Blennerhassets, by G. A. Moriarty. 

April 1944:—Fort Cumberland, N.S., Orderly’s book, loaned by H. N. 
Hixon; Notes on the Billings family (concluded); Evidences on Throckmorton 
family, by G. A. Moriarty; Nathaniel Fitz Randolph of Woodbridge, N.J., 
Quaker, and his descendants (continued), by L. A. Christian; Henry Tibbetts of 
Dover, N.H., and some of his descendants (continued), by M. ‘T. Jarvis; Early 
Rehoboth families and events. Redway (continued), by R. le B. Bowen. 


Speculum, April 1944:—The payment of army wages in Edward III’s reign, 
by A. E. Prince; The process of Agen, by G. P. Cuttino; Athens in the later 
twelfth century, by K. M. Setton; The introduction of the bulbous dome into 
Gothic architecture and its subsequent development, by W. Born; Estampic and 
Stantipes, by Ll. Hibberd. 

July 1944:—Eros and Anteros, by R. V. Merrill; The knighting ceremonies 
in the Middle English romances, by R. W. Ackerman; Andrew Holes: a neglected 
harbinger of the English Renaissance, by Josephine Waters Bennett; Some possible 
sources of medieval conceptions of Virgil, by John J. H. Savage; Imperial diplomas 
for Menaggio and Comacina, by C. E. Odegaard; A new fragment of Arator in 
the Bodleian, by N. R. Ker, E. A. Lowe, and A. P. McKinlay; A Dante note— 
smeraldo, by V. Cioffarri. 
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October 1944:—Tourneys in the Arthurian tradition, by Edouard Sandoz; 
Welsh prose versions of the Fifteen Signs before Doomsday, by W. W. Heist; The 
political meaning of Chaucer’s Tale of Melibee, by G. Stillwell; The Coronation 
oath of Edward II and the Statute of York, by B. Wilkinson; Robert le C: og and 
Etienne Marcel, by A. L. Funk; The Provencal expression pretz e valor, by A. H, 
Schutz; Fourteenth-century population records in Catalonia, by R. S. Smith. 


Bulletin de la Société d’ Archéologie Copte, vol: g: —The monolithic churches of 
Lalibela in Ethiopia, by Dr. Louis Findlay; Gates of Hades and gates of Paradise, 
by E. Drioton; The symbol P on the statuette of a pig, by L. Keimer; Education 
in Egypt during the Christian period and amongst the Copts, by Prof. G. Sobhy 
Bey; Christian antiquities of the Cyrenaican Pentapolis, by J. Ward Perkins. 


Ampurias, vol. 4:—The theocratic government of Mohenjo-Daro, by J. Quin- 
tana; Concerning Mediterranean script, by E. Peruzzi; The origin of the people 
of ancient Egypt, by O. Menghin; The mines and mining art of Spain in antiquity, 
by G. Gossé; The peopling of the Maresma in pre-Roman times, by J. de C. Serra 
Rafols; Greek colonization in Spain, by A. Garcia y Bellido; Excavations of Roman 
cemeteries in Ibiza and Formentera, by J. Colomines; Megalithic culture in 
Upper Aragén, by M. Almagro; Pottery with handles with button terminals and 
the end of the megalithic culture of the North East of the Peninsula, by J. Malu- 
quer de Motes; ‘The cave of El Pasteral in the Province of Gerona, by F. Riuré; 
More caves and prehistoric burials in the Lower Brugent, Tarragona Province, 
by S. Vilaseca; Coin finds, by F. Mateu y Llopis; Another Visigothic ritual vessel, 
by M. Almagro; On some Iberian candle-sticks from Capsanes (Tarragona) in the 
Municipal Museum at Reus; Archaeological traces in the Castle of Bagur (Gerona) 
by L. Pericot; Megaliths with portholes, by M. Almagro; Cave burials in EI 
Forat de les T’ombes, Santa Maria de Besora, Barcelona Province, by S. Vilaseca 
and Enrique Fossas. 

Vol. §:—The Villa Fortunatus at Fraga, by J. de C. Serra Rafols; Archaeologi- 
cal notes from Minorca, by F. Duran Cafiameras; Remains of Roman Barcelona 
in the Plaza del Rey, by A. Duran y Sanpere; Unpublished Roman inscriptions 
from Tarragona, by P. Batlle Huguet; Animal figures from the Cerro de los 
Santos, by E. Jiménez Navarro; Notes on the ceramics of San Miguel de Liria: 
the beards of the Iberians, by I. Ballestier Tormo; The town of Creueta, Gerona, 
by F. Riuré; Explorations of dolmens in el Ampurdan, by L. Pericot; Excavations 
of dolmens in the Upper Ampurdan, by A. Panyella and M. Tarradell; The pre- 
historic collection in the Museum of Vila franca del Panadis, by A. Ferrer and 
P. Giré; Attempt at a systematization of prehistoric mollusca, by M. Vidal y 
Lépez; Coin finds (II), by F. Mateu y Llopis; The collaboration of Spanish 
aviation in the field of archaeology, by M. Almagro; A new Greek bronze found 
in Spain, by M. Almagro; Finds in the vicinity of the Roman aqueduct at Pineda, 
by J. M. Pons-Guri; Iberian towns in the district of Lloret de Mar (Gerona), by 
J. de C. Serra Rafols; A new Iberian town, by M. Oliva; The Hallstatt cemetery 
at Agullana (Gerona), by P. de Palol; The cave of La Balma at Ca n’Eures in the 
Province of Barcelona, by S. Vilaseca; Three.new late Bronze Age finds in Spain, 
by M. Almagro; The Gerona dagger and the expansion of Spanish arms through- 
out Europe, by F. Riuré; The Almerian cemetery of ‘Masia Nova’, Villanueva 
y Geltra, by A. Ferrer; Flake industries in the region of Bufiol, Valencia, by E. 
Jiménez and J. S. Valero; The latest excavations in Mas d’Azil, by L. Pericot; 
Discovery of drachmas of Emporium in the Iberian town of Puig Castellar, by 


L. Peric 
Brey. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE IOI 


L. Pericot; On the identification of the Visigothic ceca of Valericia, by F. Bonza 
Brey. 

Hespéris, 1943, 1°—2° trimestres:—Moroccan bibliography, 1936-1939, by 
Chr. Funck-Brentano and O. Lille. 

1943, 3°-4° trimestres:—The expenditure of a French mission to the court of 
the Sultan in 1825, by J. Caillé; The prehistoric settlement of Ghabt el-Bhar, near 
Ifrane, by A. Ruhlmann; Christians and Jews at Granada in the fourth century 
a.p., by R. Thouvenot. 


Boletin de la Sociedad arqueolégica Luliana, January—April, 1944:—Majorcan 
corsairs of the seventeenth century, by J. Llabrés; he seventeenth-century 
chronicle of Valldemosa, by J. Muntaner; History of the College of Montesién; 
The ‘Coure’, by B. Garcés. 


Upplands Fornminnesforenings Tidskrift, vol. 46, part 2:—The Bronze Age 
find from Domta in Osterunda parish, by G. Arwidsson; Newly-discovered rock- 
drawings in south-west Uppland, by E. Kjellén; When were the Uppsala tract’s 
prehistoric fortresses built? by G. Posse; A rediscovered map of Uppsala of 1660, 
by N. Sundquist. 

Vol. 46, part 3:—The Torstensson chalice in Lanna church, by C. R. af 
Ugglas; Lotta’s house in Kvek, by N. Alenius; An axe of elkhorn from Uppsala, 
by N. Sundquist; The cemetery at Kvarnbo and the ancient road system in the 
neighbourhood of Laby, by G. Ekholm; The notebook of Herr Hans Johannis 
of Ska (1502-1535), by I. Collijn. 


Tiirk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 1944:—New finds concerning the Yortan 
cemetery culture, by Dr. Tahsin Ozgii¢; Concerning the history of the Uzes and 
Komans in the eleventh—twelfth centuries, by Bela Kossanyi; Roman soldiers as 
allies of Hsiung-Nu, by Prof. W. Eberhard; A short report on the Mudanya 
excavations, by Dr. Arif Mufid Mansel. 
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A Wiltshire ancestor for Her Majesty the Queen. By S. M. Collins. 84x 5}. Pp. 375-378. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 26th October 1944. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Lady Fox, Prof. Ifor Williams, Dr. J. K. St. Joseph, Dr. A. E. Wilson, 
Mr. G. H. White, and Mr. F. R. S. Smith were admitted Fellows. 

The President read a paper on Early Iron Age finds in Llyn Cerrig Bach, 
Anglesey. 


Thursday, 30th November 1944. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of Mr. H. S. Kingsford, former 
Assistant Secretary, who died on 29th November, the Fellows rising in their 
laces. 

' Mr. L. E. Stephens, Lt.-Col. C. F. Battiscombe, Major-General Sir R. Har- 
man Luce, and Mr. J. Tudor-Craig were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., read a paper on Historic buildings and enemy 


action. 


Thursday, 25th ‘fanuary 1945. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

The following were appointed Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1944: Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, Mr. Arthur Gardner, Mr. E. C. Ouvry, and 
Mr. E. S$. M. Perowne. 

Dr. Edward Lynam, F.S.A., read a paper on Early English estate maps, an 
exhibition of which had been arranged in the Meeting Room. 

Mr. C. T. Flower, on behalf of Mr. H. N. Blakiston, exhibited a plan (1617) 
of the house in Bread Street in which Milton was born. 


Thursday, 8th February 1945. H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the Chair. 

F/O J. C. M. Shepard was admitted a Fellow. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Lt.-Col. D. Talbot Rice, 
Prof. G. F. Webb, Rev. C. B. Mortlock, Mr. F. C. Francis, Mr. B. Tunstall, 
Earl Spencer, Sir W. Llewellyn Davies, Sir Thomas Barlow, Lord Fairhaven, 
Major T. Sutton, Mr. T. F. Reddaway, Rev. L. Lambert, Mr. F. Addison, 
Miss E. M. Jamison, Mr. F. W. Jessup, Prof. D. S. Robertson, Mr. W. W. Skeat. 

Prof. T°. Sulimirski was elected an Honorary Fellow. 

The following exhibits were laid before the Society: a bronze mortar, 1657, 
by Dr. E. Gardner, F.S.A.; Pottery and small finds from the site of the medieval 
town of Stonar, by Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, F.S.A.; Two unrecorded brasses from 
Sussex, by Mr. R. H. D’Elboux, F.S.A.; An iron slave-chain from the Roman 
villa at Park Street, Herts., by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A.; A Russian 
devotional plaque, by Rev. A. H. Collins, F.S.A.; A gold finger-ring, Roman, 
third century, by Sub.-Lt. P. B. Clayton; A Roman brooch from Kirmington, 
Lines., by Mr. H. E. Dudley. 
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